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In  this  volume  we  propose  to  introduce  the  following  special 
features  among  man}'  other  instructive  articles  of  general  interest: 

Shining.  Lights.     How  They  Acquired  Brightness. 

Under  this  heading  we  design  giving  a  series  of  biographical 
sketches  of  some  of  the  prominent  living  men  of  our  community, 
and  tell  what  means  they  adopted  to  attain  success.  These  articles 
will  be  illustrated  with  half-tone  engravings  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned. 

Temple  Manifestations. 

There  have  been  many  remarkable  experiences  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  our  temples  which  have  never  been  recorded..  These  in- 
cidents have  a  tendency  to  create  and  encourage  faith  and  conse- 
quently the  knowledge  of  them  should  be  widely  disseminated.  A 
series  of  articles  on  this  subject  will  be  presented  in  Volume  XVI 
of  The  Contributor. 

Sermons  from  the  Prophets 

will  be  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Hardy,  con- 
taining the  choicest  gems  of  thoughts  of  the  leading  men  of  this 
dispensation.  This  collection  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  all- 
young  people,  and  will  be  compiled  with  special  reference  to 
Mutual  Improvement  work. 

Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Continuing  through  Volume  XVI.  will  be  published  an  in- 
tensely interesting  narrative,  nicely  illustrated,  of  experiences  and 
observations  in  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  by  Elder  Nephi 
Anderson. 

The  Study  of  Self. 

Professors  George  H.  Brimhall,  M.  H.  Hardy  and  other 
able  instructors  will  handle  this  subject  and  present  such  ideas 
to  young  men  as  will  enable  them  to  better  understand  them- 
selves, and  thus  more  rapidly  approach  the  divine  Model  whose 
life  and  character  we  should  constantly  keep  in  mind. 

Prof.  N.  L.  Nelson,  whose  excellent  articles  in  Volume  XV 
of  The  Contributor  have  been  of  such  great  service  to  all 
readers  will  continue  to  write  on  j 

Preaching  and  Preaching 

in. the  first  six  numbers  of  Volume  XVI.  These  articles  will  be 
devoted  especially  to  the  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons. 

In  the  remaining  six  numbers  of  the  volume  Prof.  Nelson 
will  write  on 


Mornionisin  and  Theosophy, 

a  subject  which,  in  these  times,  is  of  special  interest,  and  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  Latter-day  Saints.  JL 

Reminiscences  of  the  Scandinavian  Mission, 

will  be  treated  by  Elder  Andrew  Jenson  than  whom  no  person 
is  better  qualified  to  write  upon  this  very  interesting  subject.  In 
Jthis  series  much  heretofore  unpublished  history  and  many  facts 
and  incidents  not  generally  known  will  appear. 

M.  I.  A.  Manual,  Part  II., 

prepared  by  Professors  M.  H.  Hardy  and  Geo.  H.  Brimhall, 
and  approved  by  all  the  M.  I.  A.  general  officers,  will  be  published 
in  Volume  XVI.  Every  association  member  should  study  care- 
fully these  lessons. 

In  the  new  volume  will  be  issued  the 

Prize  Story  and  Prize  Male  Quartette 

for  which  The  Contributor  offered  prizes  at  the  Territorial  Fair 
of  1894. 

We  will  also  aim  to  have  a  valuable  piece  of 

Vocal  Music 

in  each  number  of  the  new  volume. 

Our  Illustrations 

will  be  of  the  very  highest  class,  and  mostly  original.  They  will 
also  be  abundantly  used  in  the  volume. 

Department  of  Inquiry. 

We  propose  to  devote  not  to  exceed  three  pages  of  each  issue 
to  the  answering  of  all  proper  questions  the  answers  to  which  will 
be  of  general  interest.  Inquiries  concerning  association  work, 
doctrine,  missions,  etc.,  it  will  be  the  endeavor  of  The  Contribu- 
tor to  answer. 

Under  the  title  of 

Association  Suggestions, 

it  will  be  the  aim  to  present  in  an  instructive  and  entertaining 

manner,  items  of  general  interest  and  benefit  concerning-  Mutual 

; Improvement  work.     In  order  to  make  this  department  of  general 

'value  we  cordially  invite  those  actively  engaged  in  association 

work  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  suggestions. 

Our  Missions 

throughout  the  world  will  receive  attention,  and  everything  of  inter- 
est or  profit  connected  therewith  will  be  communicated  to  our  readers 
Prof.  Willard  Done,  of  the  L.  D.  S.  College,  whose  excellent  articles 
in  past  volumes  have  been  so  much  appreciated,  and  others  of  our 
ablest  writers,  will  help  by  their  writings  to  make  Volume  XVI 
of  The  Contributor  a  worthy  organ  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 

Many  'lew  Features 

which  we  cannot  now  mention,  will  be  introduced  in  Volume  XVI 
of  The  Contributor. 
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There  are  but  few  lives  of  which 
history  gives  any  account  that  show 
more  plainly  than  does  the  life  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  what  possibilities 
lie  within  the  reach  of  men  of  deter- 
mination and  perseverance,  nor  do 
we  find  many  recorded  experiences 
wherein  the  fatal  results  of  unworthy 
ambition  are  more  pointedly  por- 
trayed. Becket  was  a  man  who 
during  his  lifetime  scarcely  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  defeated  in  his 
purposes.  Among  great  rulers  he 
seemed  to  be  the  greatest,  and  yet 
he  was  one  who  had  risen  from  what 
was  then  known  as  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society. 

Thomas  a  Becket  was  a  son  of 
Gilbert  Becket,  a  peasant  of  the 
Saxon  race.  This  Gilbert  Becket 
was  born  in  London  just  previous  to 
or  during  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I. 
His  real  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Beck,  but  was  changed  to  Becket  by 
his  Norman  lord.  Gilbert  Becket 
went  with  his  master,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  served  in  the  cru- 
sades against  the  Saracens.  In  one 
of  the  engagements  near  the  close  of 
the  struggle,  he  was  made  a  captive 
and  was  reduced  to  slavery.  While 
serving  in  this  capacity  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  daughter  of  a 
Saracen  chief,  who  first  noticed  and 
then  fell  in  love  with  him.  By  her 
help  he  was  enabled  to  escape  the 
galling  bondage  which  was  wearing 


out  his  life,  and  he  sailed  for  England, 
leaving  her  in  the  land  of  her  birth. 

She  found  it  impossible  to  live 
without  him,  and  herself  took  pas- 
sage one  day  on  a  vessel  which  was 
conveying  pilgrims  and  traders  to 
Britain.  She  knew  but  two  words 
in  the  English  language — London, 
the  place  of  her  destiny,  and  Gilbert, 
the  name  of  her  lover.  Reaching 
England's  great  city  she  passed  from 
street  to  street,  speaking  aloud  the 
name  of  Gilbert,  to  the  astonishment 
and  sometimes  amusement  of  the 
people,  who  thought  she  had  lost 
her  reason.  Her  persistence,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
man  she  sought,  who  received  her 
tenderly,  and  after  obtaining  per- 
mission from  the  clergy  for  her  bap- 
tism, made  her  his  wife,  giving-  her 
at  this  time  the  name  of  Matilda. 

The  result  of  this  union  was  the 
birth  of  Thomas  about  the  year  1 1 19. 
The  son  early  showed  great  ability 
and  to  prevent  his  being  handicapped 
in  the  race  for  fortune,  he  was  sent 
to  France  to  acquire  the  graces, 
accent  and  language  of  the  people 
whose  habits  the  Normans  of  Eng- 
land were  trying  to  imitate,  and 
without  which  acquirements  he  could 
not  hope  to  rise.  After  a  few  years 
residence  in  that  country  he  returned 
possessed  of  all  the  accomplishments 
which  seemed  necessary  to  his  ad- 
vancement in  his  native  land.  He 
gained  favor  with   a  Norman  baron 
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living  near  London,  through  whose 
kindness  he  was  brought  into  the 
society  of  many  great  people  of  the 
realm,  whose  favor  he  easily  won  by 
his  ready  wit  and  his  obsequious  de- 
meanor, which  he  sought  diligently 
at  all  times  to  cultivate.  He  also 
came  under  the  notice  of  Theobald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  took 
him  into  his  service,  making  him 
the  archdeacon,  and  using  him  fre- 
quently in  his  negotiations  with  the 
Holy  See. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Henry,  the  pope's  pro- 
hibition of  the  intended  coronation 
of  the  king's  son  was  procured  by 
Becket.  This  order  of  the  pope 
removed  a  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacle  from  the  path  of  Henry  to 
the  throne.  Stephen's  eldest  son 
dying  sometime  thereafter,  it  was 
then  agreed  that  Stephen  should  re- 
tain undisputed  possession  of  the 
crown  until  his  death,  when  Henry 
was  to  ascend  the  throne  unmolested. 
This  event  occurred  on  December 
19th,  1 154.  Becket's  connection 
with  the  matter  and  the  services  he 
rendered  by  means  of  his  influence 
upon  the  pope,  were  mentioned  to 
King  Henry,  whose  favor  for  the 
archdeacon  was  thus  gained.  The 
king  conferred  upon  him  many  favors, 
which  placed  him  not  only  in  the 
way  of  great  wealth,  but  almost 
unlimited  power.  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald, because  of  growing  age,  also 
felt  to  resign  into  Becket's  hands  the 
management  of  many  matters  per- 
taining to  his  ecclesiastical  office. 
These  dignities,  to  which  were 
added  the  appointment  by  the  king 
to  the  chancellorship  of  England, 
warden  of  the  Tower  of  London  and 
Berkhampstead,  as  well  as  placing 
in  his  care  the  education  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  were  honors  which 
Becket  bore  with  becoming  modesty 
and  with  apparent  humility. 

The  revenues  derived  from  these 
various  appointments  made  immense 
sums,  and   enabled    their    holder   to 


live  in  great  splendor.  He  kept  a 
large  retinue.  It  is  said  that  he- 
had  regularly  in  his  pay  seven  hun- 
dred men-at-arms,  well  mounted  and 
equipped.  In  the  wars  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Normandy  he  maintained 
during  forty  days  twelve  hundred 
knights  and  four  thousand  of  their 
train  at  his  own  cost.  It  is  related 
by  his  secretary,  "That  when  the 
chancellor  proceeded  on  his  embassy 
to  Paris,  he  was  attended  by  many 
barons  and  lords,  and  a  large  body 
of  knights,  besides  a  great  number 
of  attendants  and  serving  men.  His 
passage  through  France  resembled  a 
triumphal  procession,  and  the  train 
of  sumpter  horses  and  wagons, 
the  hounds  and  hawks,  the  falconers 
and  pages,  seemed  worthy  of  some 
powerful  king.  When  he  entered 
the  town,  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys 
went  before  him  singing  songs. 
These  were  followed  by  huntsmen 
leading  their  hounds  in  couples. 
Then  came  eight  wagons  each  drawn 
by  five  horses  and  attended  by  five 
drivers.  And  these  were  succeeded 
by  twelve  sumpter  horses,  on  each  of 
which  rode  a  monkey  with  a  groom 
behind.  Next  to  the  sumpter  horses 
came  the  esquires  each  carrying  a 
shield  and  leading  the  horse  of  his 
master.  Then  the  youths  of  gentle 
birth,  who  were  also  esquires,  but 
were  exempted  from  the  more 
menial  duties  of  that  office.  Then 
the  priests  and  officers  of  the 
household;  and  lastly  the  chancellor 
himself  attended  by  his  friends.  As 
this  procession  passed  through  the 
town,  the  people  looked  on  with 
wonder,  asking  each  other  what 
manner  of  man  the  king  of  England 
must  be,  when  his  chancellor  traveled 
in  such  magnificence. ' ' 

At  this  time  there  was  no  noble  so 
wealthy  or  exalted  in  the  English 
realm  who  did  not  feel  honored  in 
associating  with  or  partaking  of  the 
hospitalities  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 
Even  the  king  himself  lived  on  the 
most   intimate   terms   with   him,  and 
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they  together  engaged  in  the  sports 
common  to  gentlemen  of  that  day, 
in  which  the  ecclesiastical  office  of 
Becket  did  not  forbid  him  participat- 
ing. It  is  related  that  on  one  occa- 
sion when  the  chancellor  was  riding 
at  Henry's  side  in  stormy  weather 
through  the  streets  of  London,  there 
came  towards  the  royal  party  a  poor 
old  man  in  tattered  clothes. 

"Would  it  not  be  well,"  the  king 
asked,  "to  give  that  poor  man  a 
warm  cloak?" 

The  chancellor  responded:  "It 
would,  sir,  and  you  do  well  to  turn 
your  eyes  and  thoughts  to  such 
objects." 

The  king  quickly  rejoined,  "You 
shall  have  the  merit  of  this  act  of 
charity,"  and  thereupon  seized  hold 
of  a  new  cloak  lined  with  ermine 
which  was  worn  by  Becket,  and 
endeavored  to  pull  it  away  from  him. 
Resistance  was  offered  for  some  time, 
until  the  struggling  parties  had  near- 
ly fallen  from  their  horses,  when  the 
chancellor  wisely  released  his  hold 
and  the  king  gave  the  cloak  to  the 
beggar,  who  went  away  in  surprise 
and  delight. 

Every  act  and  word  of  the  arch- 
deacon at  this  time  indicated  that  he 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his 
king.  He  often  took  sides  with  his 
temporal  lord  against  the  clergy, 
whose  power  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land was  very  great,  and  whose 
abuses  of  their  power  were  some- 
times alarming. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  against  the 
Earl  of  Toulouse,  the  clergy  refused 
to  pay  the  tax  of  scutage  which  was 
due  from  persons  who  possessed  a 
knight's  fee,  or  the  authority  which 
would  maintain  a  man-at-arms,  pro- 
vided he  failed  to  present  himself  at 
any  stated  time  with  his  escutcheon 
or  shield  upon  his  arm.  Becket 
compelled  the  payment  of  this  tax, 
thus  winning  the  favor  of  Henry,  but 
creating  violent  opposition  against 
himself  among  members  of  his  own 
order. 


Reforms  of  various  kinds  were 
instituted  by  this  powerful  man, 
many  of  which  were  of  great  service 
to  the  kingdom  and  the  people.  At 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  laws  were 
passed  by  the  Conqueror  which 
placed  the  trial  of  clergymen  under 
the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  officers. 
The  result  of  this  order  of  things 
was  that  the  priests  committed  many 
crimes  which  remained  unpunished, 
through  the  leniency  of  their  own 
brethren  whose  favor  they  had  won 
or  could  purchase.  It  is  said  that 
from  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  throne  until  the  year 
1 16 1,  no  less  than  one  hundred  hom- 
icides had  been  committed,  and  the 
perpetrators  still  remained  unpun- 
ished. 

This  and  other  abuses  of  the 
priestly  power,  prompted  Henry  to 
place  the  clergy  under  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. In  this  labor,  however,  he 
needed  the  assistance  and  sanction  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose 
power  was  only  second  to  that  of  the 
pope  of  Rome,  and  in  some  things 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  king  of 
England  himself.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing,  the  pope  not  only 
assumed  control  of  religious  matters, 
but  also  presumed  to  dictate  concern- 
ing the  government  of  empires  and 
who  should  rule  among  nations.  Such 
was  the  respect  shown  to  the  great 
ecclesiastical  head  that  when  Henry 
of  England  and  Louis  of  France  met 
his  holiness  at  the  castle  of  Torce  on 
the  Loir,  they  both  dismounted  to 
receive  him,  and  each  taking  one  of 
the  reins  of  his  horse's  bridle  in  hand, 
thus  humbly  conducted  him  into  the 
castle,  scarcely  daring  to  lift  their 
eyes  to  his  countenance  except  as  he 
gave  them  permission.  So  great 
was  the  power  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  see  of  Rome  during 
the  past  centuries  that  he  was  indeed 
a  brave  monarch  who  would  oppose 
the  behests  of  the  pope;  hence  it  was 
that  Henry  felt  the  need  of  the  as- 
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sistance  of  the  great   English  ecclesi- 
astic and  archbishop  of  Canterbury 

in  his  intended  changes. 

Theobald  about  this  time  died 
through  old  age,  and  Henry  thought 
he  saw  in  Thomas  a  Becket  a  man 
who  would  support  the  measures  he 
intended  Uxadopt.  He  consequently 
placed  him  in  nomination,  but  to  his 
surprise  found  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  clergy  opposed  to  Becket' s 
appointment.  More  than  this,  other 
influential  men  in  the  kingdom  and 
the  king's  own  moiher  protested 
against  the  selection.  This  unex- 
pected opposition  resulted  in  a  delay 
of  thirteen  months  in  filling  the  vac- 
ancy, at  the  end  of  which  time  Henry 
sent  a  peremptory  demand  to  the  pre- 
lates that  they  should  unite  with  him 
in  the  selection  of  Becket  for  the 
position.  It  would  have  been  folly 
for  them  to  oppose  this  command. 
Therefore,  in  1162,  the  archdeacon 
was  made  a  priest  and  the  next  day 
he  was  anointed  archbishop. 

It  was  not  thought  possible  for 
such  a  complete  transformation  to 
occur  in  any  individual  as  that  which 
was  manifested  in  Becket  after  his 
confirmation.  Either  because  of 
hypocrisy  or  conviction,  he  regulated 
his  life  according  to  the  then  prevail- 
ing notion  that  an  ecclesiastic  should 
continually  deny  himself  the  pleasures 
of  life  that  he  might  enjoy  future 
bliss.  He  threw  aside  his  gorgeous 
apparel  and  dressed  in  the  coarsest 
clothing.  He  ceased  to  spread  his 
table  with  costly  viands,  but  lived 
himself  upon  herbs  and  water.  The 
expensive  furniture  with  which  his 
house  was  filled  was  disposed  of,  and 
he  lived  in  the  humblest  possible 
manner.  Instead  of  continuing  his 
associations  with  the  rich  and  the 
highborn  in  the  nation,  he  sought 
out  the  poor  and  despised,  and  the 
humble  Saxons  for  his  companions. 

He  also  became  extremely  jealous 
of  the  rights  of  the  church.  Instead 
of  being  the  tool  or  accomplice  of 
Henry  in  the  proposed  reforms,  he 


became  his  violent  opposer,  and 
would  not  yield,  except  as  he  was 
forced  to  do,  any  of  the  authority  or 
privileges  pertaining  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical office.  This  change  in  his  con- 
duct met  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  poor  and  the  inferior  clergy, 
but  roused  the  greatest  antagonism 
on  the  part  of  the  king  and  the 
nobles. 

Henry  immediately  began  to  de- 
prive Becket  of  offices  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  in  his 
kingdom,  and  required  from  him  an 
accounting  of  the  monies  he  had 
received  as  chancellor,  as  warden, 
and  as  overseer  of  other  public  pro- 
perties. The  result  of  these  demands 
was  that  Becket  was  charged  with 
misappropriation  of  forty-four  thous- 
and marks,  which  amount,  together 
with  fines  imposed  upon  him  for  con- 
tempt of  the  king's  authority,  laid  a 
heavy  burden  upon  his  shoulders. 
The  weight  of  anxiety  caused  by 
these  oppressions  prostrated  him  for 
several  days,  but  speedily  recovering 
his  wonted  vigor  and  determination, 
he  strode  forth  to  meet  the  king  and 
his  nobles  who  were  in  council,  where 
he  absolutely  refused  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  his  temporal  master,  but 
appealed  to  the  pope  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct.  He  had  also 
laid  claim  upon  various  estates  and 
castles  in  England  in  behalf  of  the 
church,  he  asserting  that  they  had 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
former  times,  and  that  no  legal  trans- 
fers to  the  present  holders  had  been 
made.  Thus  bitter  enmity  sprang 
up  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  authority  which  threatened 
great  trouble,  but  so  severe  was  the 
pressure  upon  Becket  that  he  left 
England  and  went  to  France,  there 
to  await  the  decision  of  the  pope  in 
his  appeal,  and  also  to  enlist  in  his 
own  behalf  the  services  of  Louis,  the 
ruler  of  France.  The  night  before 
his  departure  he  caused  the  halls  and 
rooms  of  his  home  to  be  filled  with 
tables    bountifully    spread    with    the 
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most  tempting  viands.  He  then 
called  to  this  meal  the  beggars,  out- 
casts and  forsaken  of  humanity  from 
the  streets,  he  himself  presiding  at 
the  feast.  The  same  night,  accom- 
panied by  two  friars,  he  took  his  de- 
parture from  the  land  of  his  birth. 

His  hopes  of  the  favor  of  the 
pope  and  Louis  were  not  in  vain. 
They  both  declared  in  his  favor; 
Pope  Alexander  III.  because  he  could 
not  belittle  the  authority  or  power  of 
so  great  a  prelate  as  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Louis  because  he 
was  pleased  to  cause  annoyance  to 
the  English  king.  This  united  op- 
position, however,  did  not  daunt 
King  Henry,  who,  upon  hearing 
of  Becket's  flight,  passed  sentence  of 
banishment  against  all  his  kindred  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

Troubles  within  the  British  Isles, 
especially  with  the  Welsh,  now  en- 
gaged Henry's  attention  for  some 
time,  but  in  1166,  his  interests 
required  his  presence  upon  the  conti- 
nent, whither  he  went  with  his  retinue. 
As  soon  as  Becket  heard  of  his  ar- 
rival he  proceeded  to  assail  him  in 
his  public  speeches.  He  also  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  any  and  all  who  should 
keep  possession  of  property  belong- 
ing to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In 
his  anathema  he  mentioned  the  names 
of  several  nobles,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  measurably  condemn  the  king 
himself.  When  Henry  heard  of  this, 
he  became  violently  enraged  and 
acted  almost  like  a  madman.  He 
threw  off  his  cap  and  clothes,  rolled 
himself  in  the  bedclothing,  which  he 
tore  with  his  teeth,  and  in  other  ways 
seemed  almost  upon  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity. When  he  recovered  from 
his  passion,  he  began  to  devise 
means  to  withstand  the  forces  which 
were  being  marshalled  against  him 
by  his  enemies,  but  through  the 
interposition  of  the  pope  and  Louis 
of  France,  Henry  and  Becket  were 
brought  together  on  French  soil  on 
July  22nd,  1 170,  at  which  place  and 


time  terms  of  peace  were  arranged, 
and  the  king  and  archbishop  appar- 
ently became  reconciled.  The  kiss 
of  peace,  however,  which  was  com- 
mon in  those  days  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  truce,  did  not  pass  between 
them.  "For,"  said  the  king,  "we 
shall  meet  in  our  own  country  and 
then  we  will  embrace."  Becket 
thereupon  bent  his  knee  on  parting 
from  his  sovereign,  and  the  king  re- 
turned the  courtesy  by  holding  the 
stirrup  of  the  man  whom  he  had  re- 
fused to  kiss. 

Notwithstanding  the  professed  es- 
tablishment of  friendship  between 
these  two  rulers,  Henry  did  not  de- 
sign to  submit  to  the  demands  of 
Becket,  but  took  steps  to  bring  his 
haughty  spirit  into  subjection  so 
soon  as  the  prelate  should  place  foot 
on  British  soil,  which  it  was  under- 
stood he  soon  would  do.  Becket 
was  informed  that  he  was  then  to  be 
slain.  Nevertheless,  he  would  not 
remain  in  France,  but  made  his  way 
to  his  native  land,  sending  before 
him,  by  a  trusted  messenger,  the  bills 
of  excommunication  given  by  the 
pope  against  some  of  England's 
most  powerful  nobles.  This  was  to 
give  these  men  who  had  been  placed 
under  the  ban,  the  notice  of  their 
sentence. 

If  plans  were  devised  for  Becket's 
destruction  at  this  time,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  them  into  effect; 
possibly  because  of  the  favor  shown 
him  by  the  poor  people  who  flocked 
to  meet  him  when  he  landed.  No 
sooner  had  Becket  arrived  in  Eng- 
land than  he  found  that  the  mandates 
of  the  king,  looking  to  his  restraint 
and  injury,  had  preceded  him.  He 
was  to  be  confined  to  his  own  dio- 
cese, and  any  person  who  looked  up- 
on him  with  favor  was  considered  an 
enemy  of  the  king  and  the  country. 
He  was  forbidden  to  even  meet  his 
former  pupil,  Prince  Henry,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  king. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Henry 
II.  decided  to  have  Prince  Henry  as- 
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sociated    with   him    in    royalty,    and 

had  him  crowned  king  by  Roger, 
archbishop  of  York.  This  was  to 
insure  the  succession  of  that  prince 
to  the  throne  in  case  of  any  misfor- 
tune occurring  to  the  royal  person. 
Notwithstanding  the  secrecy  which 
was  to  surround  this  act,  it  became 
known  to  Becket,  who  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  pope's  sanction  to  his 
own  command  that  no  prelate  in 
England  should  be  allowed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  service  which  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  come 
to  think  it  was  his  prerogative  to  ad- 
minister. The  king  of  France  also 
interposed  an  objection  to  the  coro- 
nation because  the  princess,  his 
daughter,  did  not  at  the  same  time 
receive  the  royal  unction.  King 
Henry  tried  to  pacify  the  offended 
ecclesiastic,  but  Becket  felt  the  effront 
too  great  to  be  lightly  excused,  and 
he  spared  neither  king  nor  noble  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  act.  Many 
of  those  wealthy  ones  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  associated,  looked  up- 
on him  with  disfavor,  and  treated 
him  with  contempt.  It  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  surmise  what  such 
treatment  contemplated,  and  on 
Christmas  day,  1170,  he  preached  to 
a  large  audience  in  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral, taking  for  his  text  the  solemn 
statement,  "I  have  come  to  die 
among  you."  After  portraying  in 
vivid  colors  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tude the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  and  threats  which  had  been 
made  against  him,  he  issued  orders 
of  excommunication  against  several 
persons  who  had  insulted  him  since 
his  arrival  in  Great  Britain. 

About  this  time  the  three  bishops, 
whose  letters  of  excommunication 
had  been  issued  by  the  pope,  and 
had  been  forwarded  by  Becket 
through  his  trusty  messenger  to  Eng- 
land before  his  own  arrival  in  that 
country,  began  to  feel  keenly  the 
disgrace  to  which  they  had  been  ex- 
posed, the  cause  of  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  the  archbishop  himself. 
They    therefore    hastened    to     Nor- 


mandy and  there  demanded  of  King 
Henry  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 
They  said,  "We  entreat  you  in  the 
name  of  your  kingdom  and  of  its 
prelates.  This  man  is  setting  Eng- 
land in  flames.  He  marches  with  a 
number  of  armed  men,  both  horse 
and  foot,  going  about  the  fortresses 
and  endeavoring  to  obtain  admission 
into  them." 

When  Henry  heard  this  state- 
ment, he  gave  vent  to  a  violent  fit 
of  rage,  and  cried,  "A  man  who  has 
eaten  my  bread — a  beggar,  who  first 
came  to  me  riding  a  lame  pack  horse 
with  his  baggage  on  his  back — shall 
he  insult  the  king,  the  royal  family 
and  the  whole  kingdom,  and  not  one 
of  the  cowards  who  eat  at  my  table 
will  deliver  me  from  such  a  turbulent 
priest  ?' ' 

Such  an  expression  was  sufficient 
justification  for  four  knights  who 
heard  it  to  seize  their  arms  and  im- 
mediately withdraw  to  fulfill  the 
king's  mandate,  as  they  claim  to 
have  understood  it.  These  men, 
Richard  Brito,  Hugh  de  Moreville, 
William  Tracy,  and  Reginald  Fitz- 
urse,  bound  themselves  by  oaths  to 
support  each  other  to  the  death  in 
disposing  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  Christmas 
they  proceeded  with  twelve  men  to 
the  archbishop's  apartments,  where 
they  abruptly  entered  his  presence 
and  sat  gazing  at  him  without  reply- 
ing to  his  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of 
their  visit.  After  a  time  Reginald 
Fitzurse  said  that  they  were  come 
from  the  king  to  demand  that  those 
persons  against  whom  the  order  of 
excommunication  had  been  issued 
should  be  restored  to  their  positions, 
and  that  the  many  nobles  charged 
with  offenses  should  be  absolved;  al- 
so that  Becket  himself  should  answer 
before  the  king's  court  to  the  charge 
of  treason  which  was  made  against 
him.  In  response  the  archbishop 
said  that  not  he  but  the  pope  had 
excommunicated  the  bishops,  and  he 
alone  could  restore  them.  The  re- 
fusal of  Becket  to  submissively  yield 
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to  their  wishes  so  enraged  the 
knights  that  they  withdrew  for  a 
moment  to  prepare  to  enact  their 
murderous  work.  Becket  was  urged 
by  his  attendants  to  take  refuge  in 
the  church,  but  refused  to  do  so. 
When  the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell 
was  heard,  however,  he  arose  and 
proceeded  to  perform  his  usual 
devotions.  While  he  was  ascending 
the  steps  leading  to  the  altar,  the 
door  of  the  church  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  knights  entered  clad  in  coats 
of  mail,  brandishing  their  swords 
above  their  heads.  Becket  was 
urged  to  conceal  himself  under  the 
winding  stair  which  led  to  the  roof 
of  the  building  or  in  the  under- 
ground vaults,  but  he  refused  to  thus 
seek  safety,  and  fearlessly  awaited 
the  onslaught  of  his  assailants.  The 
shadows  of  night  had  already  made 
the  cathedral  dark,  so  that  the  con- 
spirators on  entering  the  building 
could  not  see  the  aged  prelate  stand- 
ing near  the  altar.  "Where  is  the 
traitor?"  cried  a  voice,  and  no 
answer  being  given,  the  question  was 
asked.      '  'Where  is  the  archbishop?" 

"Here  am  I,  but  here  is  no  traitor. 
What  do  ye  in  the  house  of  God  in 
war-like  equipment?"  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

One  of  the  knights  thereupon 
seized  his  arm  with  the  statement  that 
he  was  a  prisoner,  and  then  asked 
him  once  more  to  absolve  those  who 
had  been  excommunicated.  He  re- 
fused, whereupon  Fitzurse  struck  at 
his  head  with  his  sword,  but  the  blow 
was  averted  by  the  arm  of  one  of  the 
prelate's  servants,  who  stepped  for- 
ward to  protect  his  master.  The 
attack  was  now  unitedly  made,  and 
covered  with  wounds,  the  aged  man 
sank  dying  to  the  floor  of  the  church. 

The  murderers  hastily  left  the 
church  and  escaped  from  the  city 
before  the  knowledge  of  the  crime 
reached  the  people.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  dreadful  occurrence 
spread,  the  people  flocked  to  view  the 
remains  of  the  archbishop,  and  to 
mourn   over  his  death.      With  con- 


flicting feelings  was  the  knowledge 
of  the  murder  received  by  the  people. 
Some  who  had  been  his  opponents 
felt  that  it  was  a  just  visitation  of 
God  upon  the  man  for  his  numerous 
crimes,  or  his  abuse  of  power. 
Others  felt  it  was  the  persecution  of 
the  wicked,  which  thus  sent  before 
his  time  into  eternity  a  great  and 
good  man. 

The  king  of  France  urged  upon 
the  pope  the  punishment  of  those 
who  were  guilty  of  the  deed,  and  felt 
that  the  king  of  England  himself 
was  in  reality  the  cause  of  the  das- 
tardly act.  It  still  remains  an 
unsettled  queslion  as  to  whether  or 
not  Henry  was  accessory  before  the 
fact  to  the  murder.  It  is  fully 
believed  that  Henry  was  not  unwill- 
ing for  Becket  to  be  removed  irom 
his  path,  as  he  was  a  continual  thorn 
in  his  side,  but  the  manner  of  his 
death  could  scarcely  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  monarch,  who  was 
forced,  either  from  motives  of  policy 
or  sincere  repentance,  which  we  are 
at  this  late  day  unable  to  determine, 
to  do  the  severe  penance  required  of 
him  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority. 

In  1 172  a  council  was  held  at 
Avaranches,  where  the  king  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  legates 
of  the  pope.  Here  in  the  presence 
of  the  vast  multitude  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  the  king  swore  that 
he  had  no  concern  in  the  murder  of 
the  archbishop,  nor  did  he  desire  his 
death.  This  relieved  to  some  extent 
the  monarch  from  the  threatened 
papal  ban.  But  an  anathema  was 
issued  against  the  actual  murderers 
and  abettors.  Henry  himself  was 
ordered  to  do  penance  for  permitting 
such  a  crime  to  occur  in  his  domin- 
ions. 

In  1 1 74  when  he  landed  at  South- 
hampton he  rode  all  night  without 
rest  in  order  to  reach  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  When  he  came  in  sight 
of  this  structure  he  immediately  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  threw  from 
him  his  shoes  and  royal  apparel,  and 
walked   barefooted   along   the   stony 
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way  to  the  cathedral.  ( )n  his  arrival 
at  the  building,  he  descended,  in 
company  with  a  large  number  of 
abbots  and  monks,  into  the  crypt,  in 
which  the  corpse  of  Thomas  a  Becket 
was  laid.  Gilbert  P'oliot,  Bishop  of 
London,  then  addressed  the  audience 
in  this  wise:  "Be  it  known  to  all 
who  are  here  present,  that  Henry, 
king  of  England,  invoking  for  his 
soul's  salvation  God  and  the  holy 
martyrs,  protests  before  you  all  that 
he  never  consented  to  nor  desired  the 
death  of  the  Saint,  but  as  it  is  possi- 
ble the  murderers  availed  themselves 
of  some  words  spoken  imprudently,  he 
implores  his  penance  from  the  bishops 
present,  and  is  willing  to  submit  his 
naked  flesh  to  the  discipline  of  the 
rods." 

The  king  then  kneeled  upon  the 
stone  of  the  tomb  and  exposed  his 
bare  back  to  the  scourge.  Each  of 
the  bishops  took  one  of  the  whips 
with  several  lashes,  those  instruments 
of  torture,  which  are  used  in  monas- 
teries for  penance,  and  struck  the 
king  in  turn  several  times  on  the 
shoulders,  saying:  "As  Christ  was 
scourged  for  our  sins,  so  be  thou  for 
thine  own."  The  monks  to  the 
number  of  about  eighty,  who  were 
present,  also  took  the  whips  and  ad- 
ministered vigorous  blows  upon  the 
already  lacerated  back  of  the  kneel- 
ing monarch. 

This  punishment,  however,  did 
not  complete  his  humiliation.  Henry 
remained  prostrated  a  day  and  a 
night  before  the  tomb,  partaking  of 
neither  food  nor  drink.  The  result 
of  this  penance  was  a  sickness  from 
which  the  king  only  recovered  after 
many  days.  His  apparent  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow,  however,  worked 
favorably  upon  the  hearts  of  his  sub- 
jects and  brought  him  favor  with 
European  ecclesiastics. 

The  murdered  prelate  was  enrolled 
in  the  year  1173  among  the  martyrs, 
or  glorified  saints  of  the  highest 
order,  and  from  this  time  forth  his 
tomb  was  a  spot  to  which  many 
great   and    wealthy   people    brought 


their  gifts  of  love  and  devotion,  and 
offered  up  their  petitions  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  thus  hoping  by  the 
intercession  of  the  canonized  martyr 
to  obtain  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
and  to  place  themselves  in  favor  with 
God.  Thus  during  the  centuries 
which  passed  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  many  devout  Catholics 
brought  their  presents  to  the  shrine 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,  which  was  be- 
decked with  jewels,  and  covered 
with  costly  ornaments  until  its  value 
from  a  monetary  point  of  view  was 
almost  beyond  computation.  Henry 
became  covetous  of  the  wealth  of  the 
monasteries,  and  of  the  graves  of  the 
so-called  saints,  and  took  steps  to 
remove  from  them*  their  treasures. 
Though  he  had  himself,  in  his  youth, 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of 
Becket,  he  seemed  in  later  years  to 
have  acquired  a  violent  hatred  for 
him,  and  declaimed  loudly  against 
his  resistance  to  kingly  power  and 
authority.  He  determined  therefore 
to  inflict  a  signal  punishment  upon 
him.  Though  his  bones  had  been 
mouldering  in  the  tomb  for  nearly 
lour  hundred  years,  the  place  of  in- 
terment was  opened  by  order  of  the 
king,  and  the  regular  court  process 
was  served  upon  the  remains  of  the 
martyr,  summoning  him  to  appear 
in  court  to  answer  to  the  charges  of 
rebellion,  treason  and  contumacy 
against  his  sovereign  lord,  the  king. 
Thirty  days  were  given  the  dead  pre- 
late in  which  to  answer  to  these 
charges  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Becket  failing,  of  course,  to  appear 
in  person,  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation was  passed  by  Henry's  order 
against  him,  and  his  property  was 
ordered  confiscated.  To  complete 
the  farce,  Becket  was  granted  coun- 
sel to  plead  for  him,  and  the  regular 
course  of  procedure  was  gone 
through,  ending  in  the  seizure  of  all 
his  wealth.  This  decision  being  an- 
nounced, Cromwell  sent  down  his 
commissioners  to  the  shrine  of  the 
saint  and  stripped  it  of  all  its  gold 
and  jewels.      These   treasures    filled 
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two  immense  chests,  which  were  so 
heavy  that  they  required  eight  men 
each  to  lift  them.  One  jewel  of  re- 
markable beauty  and  value,  which 
had  been  left  by  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  Henry  appropriated  to  his 
personal  use  and  wore  it  upon  his 
thumb.  To  further  complete  the 
degradation  of  the  archbishop, 
Henry  proclaimed  that  it  had  been 
clearly  proven  on  trial  that  Becket 
had  been  killed  in  a  riot  which  his 
own  misdeeds  had  occasioned,  and 
that  he  was  no  saint  at  all,  but  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor;  therefore  all  pictures 
and  images  of  him  should  be  des- 
troyed, and  his  name  should  be  re- 
moved from  all  books  and  calendars, 
under  penalty  of  the  displeasure  of 
the  king,  and  imprisonment  at  his 
command. 

At  this  day  we  can  look  without 
prejudice  upon  the  life  of  this 
eminent,  though  in  some  respects, 
unscrupulous  man.  He  was  doubtless 
possessed  of  many  virtues,  but  also 
yielded  to  many  vices.  His  in- 
ordinate ambition  made  him  commit 
many  sins  totally  unworthy  ot  a 
saint.  Nevertheless,  considering  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances   by    which   he    was   sur- 


rounded, his  was  a  most  remarkable 
life.  Worthy  of  emulation  indeed 
was  his  perseverance  and  his  zeal, 
which  raised  him  from  the  low  ranks 
of  a  despised  yeomanry  to  the  second 
position  in  a  great  and  mighty 
nation.  His  se^f-restraint,  his  humility 
of  life,  after  his  appointment  to  the 
ecclesiastical  office,  are  traits  which 
would  be  more  admired  if  his  pre- 
vious career  had  not  been  so 
chequered  with  crimes,  which  in 
those  days  were  considered  mere 
frailties  of  noblemen,  but  which  every 
professed  ecclesiastic  must  have 
known  were  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God  as  given  in  Holy  Writ.  To  be 
condemned,  was  Becket' s  desire  for 
power,  which  he  sought  not  for  the 
purpose  of  elevating  and  blessing 
the  whole  human  family,  but  for  the 
gratification  of  his  own  ambition  and 
to  benefit  the  obsequious  members  of 
his  own  church.  Many  qualities 
found  in  the  man  may  be  profitably 
cultivated  by  young  men  of  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  these  qualities 
which  should  be  studied  and  ac- 
quired, reading  only  of  his  vices 
and  crimes  that  they  may  be 
avoided. 

H.  A.  C. 
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XII. 

THE    SERMON TRITENESS   AND 

INDEFINITENESS. 

The  size  and  quality  of  the  pattern 
must  largely  determine  the  kind  of 
garment  made  of  it.  So  well  is  this 
fact  recognized,  that  our  sisters  often 
exibit  a  recent  purchase  as  a  new 
"dress"  ere  the  cloth  has  been 
touched  by  the  scissors.  In  a 
similar  sense,  the  sermon  is  largely 
made  when  the  subject  is  chosen.  If 
a  subject  is  not  chosen,  there  will  be 
no  sermon,  any  more  than  there 
would  be  a  dress  without  a  pattern. 
There  may  be  a  wandering  talk,   just 


as  there  might  be  an  aimless  clipping 
and  stitching  of  scraps;  but  nothing 
in  the  former  could  possibly  compare 
in  utility  with  what  may  be  the  pro- 
duct of  the  latter — the  crazy  quilt; 
for  the  reason  that  ideas  will  not 
lodge  in  crazy-patch  fashion  in  the 
fabric  of  the  mind.  I  have  devoted 
one  paper  exclusively  to  the  necessity 
of  choosing  a  subject,  and  three 
papers  to  principles  that  should  guide 
us  in  such  a  choice.  The  importance 
of  a  correct  selection  of  this  pattern 
for  a  sermon,  must  be  my  apology  for 
devoting  one  more  paper  to  the  es- 
sentials of  a  good  subject.  Besides 
being  a  unit,  and  not  being  too  broad, 
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A  subject  should  be  fresh.  Stale 
ideas  knock  at  the  mind,  just  as  stale 
food  approaches  the  palate — necessity 
not  interest  open  the  door  to  them. 
In  the  case  of  food  there  is  often  the 
necessity,  in  the  case  of  ideas,  rarely; 
for  rather  than  entertain  such  hum- 
drum guests,  the  mind  instinctively 
chooses  the  alternative  of  wandering 
in  the  fields  of  fantasy,  or  of  taking 
a  nap. 

It  goes  without  saying,  therefore, 
that  he  who  preaches  upon  a  stale 
subject  preaches  in  vain.  No  amount 
of  sophistry  about  its  being  good  for 
us  to  hear  these  things  often  will 
alter  the  facts.  Minds  do  not  accom- 
modate themselves  to  theories  con- 
trived as  apology  or  justification  for 
mental  laziness.  Such  an  aftertalk 
by  a  Bishop  may  soothe  the  vanity 
of  an  Elder  who  is  conscious  that  his 
hackneyed  sermon  has  interested 
nobody;  but  it  will  not  recall  the 
yawns  that  have  escaped  during  the 
dull  hour,  nor  will  it  bring  anything 
but  a  pitying  retrospect  to  the  minds 
of  the  congregation. 

This  is  what  it  will  do.  It  will 
make  coming  to  meeting  seem  a 
duty  in  the  sense  of  not  being  a 
pleasure.  It:  will  stultify  all  vigorous 
mind-activity,  and  throw  a  flavor  of 
goody-good  insipidity  over  things 
religious.  In  the  minds  of  young 
people,  it  will  make  the  exclamations, 
"Oh,  he's  too  religious!"  and  "He's 
too  soft!"  mean  about  the  same 
thing. 

Young  people  do  not  have  the 
charity  for  platitudes  that  their  par- 
ents exhibit — -which  on  the  whole  is 
to  be  counted  a  promise  of  better 
things.  Till  better  things  come, 
however,  the  blatherskite  infidel  and 
the  mystic  conjurers  of  occultism, 
now  so  numerous  among  us,  will  grat- 
ify their  craving  for  the  new,  the  fresh 
and  the  vigorous  in  mental  activity. 
The  library  of  fiction  and  the  pleasure 
resort  will  capture  that  portion  who 
have  not  a  strong  intellectual  bent. 
The  class  that  remain  then,  the  class 
that  go  to  meeting  with  their  fathers 


and  mothers,  certainly  deserve  praise 
for  filial  obedience,  but  are  they  the 
flower  of  Zion?  They  will  be  the 
fruit,  certainly,  for  the  bloom  of  the 
others  will  be  blasted;  but  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  which  gave  the 
greater  promise?  Hitherto  we  have 
located  the  blame  for  going  astray 
entirely  on  one  side — the  side  of 
those  that  go  astray — assuming  per- 
fection in  those  who  have  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  flock.  Will  it  not 
be  a  healthful  thing  to  reverse  this 
judgment  for  a  season? 

When  I  consider  that  we  have  the 
whole  world  of  truth  to  choose  from, 
and  have  the  spirit  of  truth  more- 
over to  guide  us  in  this  choice,  I 
have  very  little  patience  or  charity 
for  an  Elder  that  inflicts  the  thread- 
bare sermon  of  bygone  days  upon 
his  congregation.  He  does  not 
deserve  letting  down  easy  by  the 
presiding  officer.  Nothing  should 
stand  between  him  and  the  disgust 
he  has  called  up  to  the  faces  of  his 
hearers.  Not  until  speakers  are  thus 
made  to  feel  what  a  contemptible 
advantage  they  take  of  fellow  beings 
temporarily  placed  under  their  voices, 
shall  we  have  Elders  striving  to  pre- 
pare themselves  with  something 
fresh  and  interesting  to  say. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  tendencies  that 
lead  to  the  iteration  and  reiteration 
oi  sermons  and  parts  of  sermons 
that  have  long  ago  departed  this  life. 
This  phase  of  the  subject  has  already 
been  touched  incidentally  a  number 
of  times,  notably  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  wide-spread 
tendency  among  our  Elders  to 
gather  thought  ready-made,  rather 
than  think.  Where  we  have  speakers 
of  this  kind,  the  inevitable  result  is  a 
repetition  that  grows  more  and  more 
stale  and  fragmentary  with  the  years 

It  is  inconsistent  perhaps  to  ex- 
pect anything  fresh  and  interesting 
from  a  preacher  that  has  not  acquired 
the  habit  of  thinking.  For  he  that 
gets  his  thoughts  from  others  must 
at   best    be   second-hand    in    giving 
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them  again.  If  he  be  a  great  reader, 
however,  he  may  still  escape  trite- 
ness, and  may  even  be  interesting. 
But  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
his  mind  has  had  a  period  of  growth 
and  ceased  years  ago,  and  become 
case  hardened,  it  plays  thereafter  but 
one  wearisome  tune;  a  tune  that 
grows  more  wearisome  as  the  chords 
ot  memory  snap  one  by  one,  and 
the  mannerisms,  feeble  at  first,  be- 
come more  pronounced  and  offen- 
sive. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  Bishop 
that  he  had  half  a  dozen  Elders  of 
the  latter  kind  who  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  spoke  by  turns  on  the 
Sabbath  day. 

No  sooner  was  the  preacher  for 
the  occasion  fairly  started  than  the 
good  old  man  sat  back  in  his  easy 
chair  and  snored  complacently  till 
the  sermon  was  done.  Then,  aroused 
as  by  the  sudden  ceasing  of  a  familiar 
lullaby,  he  would  get  up  and  repeat 
by  way  of  endorsement  the  leading 
points  set  forth. 

This  ability  to  sleep  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  track  of  the  speaker 
often  puzzled  visitors.  But  to  re- 
gular attendants  it  was  not  an  aston- 
ishing feat.  They  could  all  do  it. 
They  need  not  even  be  present. 
They  might  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
take  their-  naps  on  the  more  com- 
fortable lounges  at  home,  and  yet  so 
potent  would  be  the  speaker's  in 
fluence  that  his  name  had  but  to  be 
mentioned  to  bring  all  the  points  of 
his  sermon  to  mind. 

Was  not  Sunday  a  day  of  rest? 
What  more  ideal  way  of  observing  it 
than  to  sleep  and  yet  lose  none  of 
the  Gospel  truths  set  forth ! 

So,  evidently,  thought  the  good 
father  of  the  flock,  for  he  rarely  per- 
mitted a  man  afflicted  with  fresh 
ideas  to  take  the  stand.  It  made 
him  uneasy,  and  seriously  disturbed 
the  Sabbath  day  for  him. 

These  are  fossils.  That  they  have 
an  orifice  whence  sound  issues,  indi- 
cating an  interior  not  yet  ossified, 
does  not  change  the  facts — they  are 


fossils  still.  Had  they  been  no  more 
progressive  and  alive  in  material  pur- 
suits, they  would  have  starved  to 
death  long  ago.  In  preaching  they 
scrupulously  follow  the  rule:  '"Take 
no  thought,'  the  Lord  will  do  it  all." 
Why  not  apply  the  same  rule  to 
plowing,  or  building  houses,  or  haul- 
ing wood  from  the  canyons? 

Oh,  what  sins  of  omission  we  shall 
have  to  account  for  because  we 
fondly  believe  ourselves  the  pet 
children  of  the  Almighty! 

In  a  former  article  on  "Thinking 
versus  Thought  Gathering,"  I  have 
sufficiently  discussed  the  chances  of 
improving  this  class  in  native  thought- 
power;  which  power,  in  its  relation 
to  the  subject  now  under  consider- 
ation, means  the  chances  of  getting 
something  fresh  from  such  minds. 
They  are  small,  indeed,  and  charity 
should  deter  me  from  alluding  to 
these  cases  at  all,  did  I  not  see  the 
fossilizing  process  going  on  every 
day  in  the  case  of  young  men  right 
in  the  Improvement  Associations. 
We  can  afford  to  let  the  few  or  the 
many  of  the  older  preachers  who  are 
thus  hide-bound  speak  their  stereo- 
typed sermons  in  their  stereotyped 
way,  but  let  us  have  no  servile  imita- 
tors among  the  young. 

But  it  is  not  alone  those  whose 
minds  years  ago  closed  in,  like  a 
net,  on  a  single  haul  of  ideas,  that 
give  us  stale  food  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Men  of  scholastic  attainments 
who  are  ever  alert  to  the  recent  and 
fresh  in  science  and  art,  have,  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  permitted  station- 
ary habits  of  thoughts  to  entrench 
themselves.  Their  sermons  often 
remind  one  of  the  primitive  lamp- 
post with  its  coal  oil  wick  still  aflame 
but  darkened  by  the  intense  glare  of 
the  brush-light  overhead,  as  it  feebly 
dances  to  the  rumble  of  electric  cars! 
On  the  material  achievements  of  this 
marvelous  age,  their  minds  flash 
and  scintillate,  but  when  called  upon 
for  religious  ideas,  they  merely 
flicker  with  the  light  of  bygone  days. 
These   men   are   never  idle.      Four- 
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teen  hours  a  day  they  are  delving 
for  the  treasures  of  science  and  art. 
Days  and  even  weeks  they  do  not 
feel  are  thrown  away  on  the  merest 
detail  of  their  favorite  subjects. 
Special  preparations  are  made  to 
contribute  something  fresh  and  inter- 
esting whenever  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  their  fellows 
by  address  or  essay. 

Nor  are  the  relationships  which 
the  people  bear  to  these  investiga- 
tions neglected.  Mankind  is  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  politics,  soci- 
ology, and  political  economy.  Books 
are  read,  magazines  scanned,  original 
theories  made.  Every  new  discovery 
is  tried  mentally  upon  society.  En- 
thusiasm is  aroused.  Men  become 
interested  in  men  as  well  as  in  things. 

This  I  call  genuine  study.  This 
is  investigation  which  touches  fresh 
things  and  arouses  human  interest. 
But  how  much  of  such  study  is 
devoted  to  religion?  Do  these  men 
read  the  revelations  of  God  daily, 
and  ponder  how  the  truths  of  the 
life  eternal  can  be  adapted  to  the 
varying  needs  of  humanity?  Are 
the  people  studied  from  a  religious 
point  of  view?  Do  these  men  spend 
days  and  weeks  gathering  fresh  and 
interesting  material  to  impart  to  re- 
ligious gatherings? 

Alas,  their  rule  is  also,  "Take  no 
thought."  From  a  political,  asocial, 
an  economic  standpoint  we  must  take 
care  of  ourselves.  From  the  stand- 
point of  religion  we  belong  to  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  will  take  care  of 
His  own.  This  is  the  logic  of  their 
actual  practice,  whatever  be  their 
conscious  theories. 

Thus  when  they  arise  to  speak  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  they  will 
choose  a  hackneyed  subject,  and 
perhaps  treat  it  in  a  hackneyed  way. 
But  generally,  being  accustomed  to 
thinking,  they  will  get  beyond  hack- 
neyed lines;  which  means  that  they 
will  begin  thinking  on  the  subject 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  as  they 
stand  before  the  audience. 

But  even  such  an  effort  dispropor- 


tioned,  loose-jointed,  full  of  repeti- 
tions and  other  crudities  of  the 
work-shop  as  it  must  inevitably  be — 
is  a  genuine  relief  to  a  congregation 
that  has  resigned  itself  to  its  fears  of 
a  trite  sermon. 

How  humiliated  would  these  same 
men  feel,  however,  if  they  acquitted 
themselves  no  better  before  a  literary 
or  a  scientific  society!  What  apolo- 
gies they  would  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  if  they  were  caught  so  unpre- 
pared in  a  lecture  or  an  address! 
Yet  from  the  Sabbath  meeting  they 
go  home  quite  undisturbed  in  their 
feelings.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  the 
evil  one  is  persuading  them  that  they 
have  done  extraordinarily  well! 

These  then  are  some  of  the  general 
tendencies  that  lead  to  triteness  in 
the  choice  of  subjects  for  sermons. 
I  need  not  have  enumerated  them. 
There  is  really  but  one  cause.  We 
make  no  study  of  preaching.  Our 
only  resource  in  such  a  case  is  to 
imitate.  The  natural  instinct  in 
man  as  in  animals  is  to  follow  a  trail. 
In  most  of  our  preaching  one  Elder 
copies  from  another  both  as  to  matter 
and  manner.  This  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  as  idle  to  look  for  freshness 
in  these  reiterated  sermons  as  to  ex- 
pect dew  drops  to  glisten  on  a  dusty 
trail. 

Ere  this  prime  requisite  of  a  ser- 
mon can  be  reached  we  must  prepare 
ourselves  for  preaching  from  two 
sides:  from  the  side  of  the  subject 
matter  chat  we  may  have  something 
interesting  to  speak  about,  and  from 
the  side  of  the  people,  that  we  may 
know  how  to  preach,  what  to  preach, 
and  when  to  preach.  The  latter  is  a 
most  vital  consideration.  It  is  not 
ten  days  since  I  heard  a  splendid  ser- 
mon wasted  because  the  speaker  did 
not  take  into  account  the  mental 
calibre  of  his  hearers. 

While  the  general  means  of  avoid- 
ing triteness  must  be  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  large  and  varied  store  of 
information  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on   the   other,  the   forming  of  a  nice 
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judgment,  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
people,  as  to  what  is  best  to  present  on 
a  given  occasion,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  want  of  freshness,  like  want  of 
unity,  may  often  be  avoided,  by 
avoiding  indefiniteness  in  the  subject, 
which  brings  me  to  the  consideration 
of  another  essential,  viz: 

A  subject  should  be  clear.  To  be 
quite  clear  concerning  a  subject  is  to 
know  its  limitations,  exactly  what  it 
includes  and  what  it  excludes.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  unity  in  one 
sense  depends  upon  clearness,  for 
manifestly  one  cannot  make  a  unit  of 
a  subject  whose  limitations  are  not 
known.  So,  too,  insisting  upon 
clearness  enables  a  speaker  to  avoid 
subjects  that  are  too  broad;  and  since 
making  a  subject  clear  is  tracing  in 
outline  where  the  discussion  of  it  will 
lead  to,  a  speaker  thus  forewarned  iii 
assisted  by  having  a  clear  subject  to 
avoid  that  which  is  trite  and  stale. 

Take  for  illustration  the  oft-chosen 
topic,  "faith."  As  here  stated,  it 
violates  all  the  essentials  of  a  good 
subject.  First,  it  violates  unity. 
Life  is  not  long  enough  for  any  one 
being  to  develop,  co-ordinate,  and 
subordinate  all  the  relations  of  which 
"faith"  is  the  grand  unit.  The  en- 
tire scheme  of  salvation  is  nothing 
but  a  grand  unity  of  which  "faith" 
is  the  center.  God  only  can  preach 
a  sermon  on  "faith,"  as  the  word 
thus  stands  alone;  and  He  requires 
for  the  effort  all  that  grand  period 
which  spans  the  chasm  between  the 
two  eternities — the  chasm  which  we 
call  time. 

The  life-time  of  man,  and  all  that 
transpires  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  one  generation,  is  but  a  single 
paragraph,  perhaps  but  a  single  sen- 
tence, in  this  eternal  theme.  If  unity 
may  be  compared  to  a  tree,  then 
mortality  has  not  soil  enough  to 
ground  the  roots  nor  atmosphere  to 
feed  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  which 
"faith"  is  the  trunk. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the 
man  who  started  to  build  a  house 
large   enough  to   lodge   the  inhabit- 


ants of  the  earth?  Yet  his  mind 
would  be  no  more  Quixotic  than 
that  of  the  Elder  who  expects  to 
preach  a  sermon  having  unity  on  the 
subject  of  "faith." 

Second,  the  subject  is  too  broad. 
This  point  need  not  be  discussed  in 
view  of  what  has  been  said  in  the 
previous  paragraphs.  It  is  because 
it  is  too  broad  that  it  has  no  unity. 
Ten  quarto  volumes  might  touch 
some  of  the  more  prominent  relations 
wherein  "faith"  affects  human  rela- 
tions, but  no  man  that  knows  what 
he  is  about  will  try  to  bestride  the 
subject  in  one  short  hour. 

Third,  the  subject  is  trite.  Al- 
though this  topic  is  so  often  chosen 
in  just  this  form,  no  Elder,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  ever  speaks  upon  it, 
as  it  stands  thus  alone  and  unquali- 
fied. An  analysis  of  any  sermon  on 
this  subject  shows  that  although  the 
great  whole  is  before  the  mind  of 
the  speaker,  he  can  touch  it  only  by 
speaking  of  some  infinitessimal  part, 
as  a  definition  of  it,  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  manifested,  its 
power  in  healing  the  sick,  etc. 

Now  this  is  the  very  place  where 
triteness  comes  in.  Each  speaker 
makes  the  same  mistake  of  trying  to 
cover  the  grand  whole,  which,  of 
course,  leads  to  triteness  in  opening 
remarks.  Then  as  each  finds  the 
task  impossible,  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  make  a  running  comment  on 
the  salient  aspects  of  the  subject. 
But  this  leads  to  a  sameness  in  treat- 
ment, for  leading  features  strike 
nearly  all  preachers  alike.  The  re- 
sult is  a  sermon  on  "faith,"  which 
one  feels  like  running  away  from. 

If  it  will  make  my  thought 
clearer,  suppose  we  substitute  "the 
Earth"  for  "Faith."  I  choose  this 
grand  globe  because  one  can  put  his 
arms  around  the  equator  just  about 
as  easily  as  his  mind  can  reach 
around  "Faith." 

Conceive  then  a  man — say  an 
Enochite — a  few  hundred  miles  out 
in  space  viewing  the  earth  as  it 
revolves    beneath    him.       It    is    his 
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business  to  describe  what  he  sees  to 
his  fellow-citizens  of  the  translated 
city — if  my  readers  will  indulge  my 
use  of  the  pretty  fable.  Now,  if  he 
have  one  of  the  mental  weaknesses 
of  his  untranslated  brethren,  he  will 
entitle  his  lecture  "the  Earth"' — tak- 
ing the  whole  globe  at  one  swoop. 
Of  course  he  can  say  nothing  specific 
on  so  broad  a  subject,  unless  celestial 
hours  are  longer  than  terrestrial. 
What  will  he  do  then?  If  he  be 
mentally  lazy  like  some  of  his 
brethren  below,  his  lecture  will  be  a 
skipping  comment  on  ocean,  island, 
and  continent  as  they  pass  by — with 
perhaps  now  and  then  the  mention 
of  some  such  striking  phenomena  as 
a  snow-capped  peak  or  lurid  volcano. 

Now  if  his  listeners  have  the  char- 
ity of  mortals  for  such  an  effort,  he 
will  repeat  it  and  eventually  make  it 
the  tune  of  his  life.  Then  imitators 
will  spring  up  all  over  the  land  and 
spread  the  affliction.  Week  after 
week,  year  after  year,  the  wretched, 
loose-jointed  thing  will  be  reiterated. 
And  when  the  audience  shows  signs 
of  impatience,  the  speaker  will  ap- 
peal to  their  long-suffering  by  urging 
that  he  has  nothing  new;  what  he  is 
about  to  give  they  have  all  witnessed 
and  could  themselves  give  as  well  as 
he;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  good  to 
hear  these  things  often  by  way  of 
stirring  up  remembrance,  etc. 

The  dose  is  thus  swallowed  again. 
But  at  each  successive  time  that  it 
goes  down,  the  soul  gets  sicker.  At 
last  a  general  weariness  spreads  over 
the  land.  The  sight  of  the  lecturer 
starts  mental  nausea,  and  at  length 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
fault  lies  chiefly  in  him,  and  not  in 
his  listeners. 

The  conviction  is  now  forced  upon 
a  man  here  and  there  that  perhaps 
the  old  way  is  not  the  best  way  to 
lecture. 

The  earth  is  scanned  anew.  Mar- 
vels unheard  of  burst  upon  the  view. 
Telescopes  are  invented.  The  de- 
tails of  terrestrial  life  are  studied.  A 
new    science,    Earthography,    is    in- 


vented. Ten  thousand  books  are 
written  about  the  wonders  of  the  new- 
world.  The  records  of  Enoch  arc- 
searched  and  it  is  discovered  that 
this  is  the  identical  planet  from  which 
their  city  was  taken.  Interest  is 
stimulated  a  thousand-fold  by  the 
prediction  that  the  city  is  to  be  re- 
stored, that  this  world  is  to  be  their 
future  heaven! 

What  a  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  the  domain  of  mind  simplv  be- 
cause men  began  original  investiga- 
tion, instead  of  waiting  to  catch 
echoes  from  one  another!  No  sub- 
ject can  now  compare  in  popular  in- 
terest with  the  once  wearisome 
theme. 

Perhaps  I  should  beg  pardon  for 
my  too  thinly  disguised  illustration. 
I  am  certain  that  I  should  apolo- 
gize for  attributing  the  plodding 
qualities  of  earth  to  translated  beings, 
however  valuable  the  lesson  to  be 
taught  thereby.  But  after  all  is  said 
is  not  my  simile  true?  Is  not  much 
of  our  preaching  quite  as  crude  as 
the  lecture  I  have  described?  Are 
its  effects  not  the  same?  And  may 
we  not  predict  just  such  universal 
interest  in  our  religion,  if  it  be  but 
studied  aright?  Nay,  must  not  such 
methods  prevail,  ere  Zion's  pre-emi- 
nence will  be  recognized  in  the  world? 

Recurring  to  the  topic,  "faith,"  I 
remark : 

Fourth,  the  subject  is  not  clear. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  part  of 
"faith"  will  be  treated  when  the 
whole  is  thus  taken  as  a  subject. 
One  thing  only  is  certain:  the  whole 
will  not  be  treated.  The  chances 
preponderate  that  no  one  part  will 
be  treated.  The  sermon  will  be 
made  up  of  the  superficialities  of 
many  parts  without  definite  order. 

It  is  this  very  want  of  definiteness 
in  the  subject  that  is  so  perplexing 
and  misleading.  As  before  remark- 
ed, want  of  clearness  leads  to  want  of 
unity,  to  triteness,  and  to  undertak- 
ing subjects  that  are  too  broad.  Let 
a  preacher  realize  clearly  the  extent 
of  "faith"  as  a  subject,  and  he   will 
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not  blindly  launch  out  upon  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  will  divide  it  and 
subdivide  it  till  he  gets  a  subject  of 
which  he  perceives  the  limitations. 
Where  a  preacher  knows  beforehand 
just  what  to  exclude  and  what  to  in- 
clude, there  is  little  danger  that  he 
will  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  his 
hearers,  for  no  man  willingly  bores 
a  congregation.  When  this  hap- 
pens it  is  through  ignorance  or  want 
of  preparation;  and  nothing  more 
evidently  shows  ignorance  or  want 
of  preparation  than  blindly  hacking 
away  at  an  indefinite  subject. 

Subjects  that  are  indefinite  may 
generally  be  known  by  the  fact  that, 
like  "faith,"  they  stand  alone,  as: 
"virtue,"  "honesty,"  "tithing," 
"baptism,"  "truth,"  etc.  Such  sub- 
jects may  be  made  clear  by  adding 
words  to  qualify  their  meaning,  as: 
"No  greatness  without  virtue,"  "A 
virtuous  character  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Spirit  of  God," 
"Honesty  in  the  home  circle,"  "It 
pays  to  be  honest  in  dealing  with  the 
Lord,"  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  making  clear 
any  of  the  usual  subjects  of  the 
Sabbath  day,  means  nothing  more 
than  applying  abstract  principles  to 
definite  relations  of  life.  Now  this 
is  the  very  thing  that  gives  freshness 
and  arouses  interest. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  every  clear 
subject  is  a  proposition  to  be  proved, 
or  a  relationship  that  requires  definite 
explanation.  Clearness  in  the  sub- 
ject is  thus  a  powerful  aid  to  the 
speaker  in  preventing  mind  wander- 
ing and  in  rounding  up  ideas.  Like 
a  lantern  in  a  dark  night,  such  a 
subject  keeps  his  attention  in  one 
definite  direction.  He  has  but  to 
keep  the  light  in  view  and  follow  the 
bent  of  his  thought  in  order  to  say 
something  progressive  and  coherent 
from  start  to  finish.  "  'Tis  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished. ' ' 

This  finishes  the  discussion  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  good  subject. 
It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate: 

I.      In  order  that  a  subject  may  be 
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suitable  to  a  congregation:  i,  // 
must  be  interesting ;  2,  it  must  be 
timely;  3,  it  must  be  in  keeping  with 
the  intelligence  addressed. 

II.  In  order  that  the  preacher 
may  make  the  most  of  a  subject: 
1,  It  must  be  of  special  interest  to 
him;  2,  it  must  command  his  implicit 

faith;  3,  it  must  not  be  above  his 
powers. 

III.  In  order  that  a  subject  may 
be  appropriate  in  itself;  1,  //  must 
have  unity;  2,  it  must  not  be  too 
broad;  3,  it  must  be  fresh;  4,  it 
must  be  clear. 

With  these  ten  points  it  will  be 
well  for  every  young  Elder  to  be- 
come familiar  as  with  his  fingers. 
Let  him  think  about  them  till  he 
feels  the  full  force  of  each,  and  he 
will  not  fail  in  time  to  become  an 
interesting  speaker.  Nor  are  they 
of  benefit  to  the  preacher  alone. 
They  apply  as  well  to  the  essay,  the 
story,  the  address,  the  lecture,  the 
oration,  as  the  sermon.  No  man 
ever  succeeded,  or  ever  will  succeed 
in  influencing  his  fellowmen  for  good 
save  these  principles. 

These  are  not  all  the  essentials 
that  go  to  make  a  good  preacher, 
but  they  constitute  a  splendid  start. 
In  the  next  volume  of  The  Con- 
tributor I  shall  consider  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  style  or  com- 
position of  a  sermon,  the  merits  and 
defects  of  delivery,  and  those  graces 
and  qualifications  that  constitute  a 
fine  bearing  and  magnetic  personalitv 
in  a  speaker.  N.  L.  Nelson. 
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I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true 
That  a  righteous  deed  is  a  step  toward  God„ 
Lifting  the  soul  from  its  common  clod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  clearer  view. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound, 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

—J.  G.  H. 
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A    STORY    OK    THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

O  liberty!  liberty!  how  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name!  Madame  Roland, 

On  the  following  day,  Vivian  sat 
again  in  the  convention.  An  omin- 
ous stillness  had  succeeded  the  tur- 
moil of  the  past  few  weeks.  Some- 
thing seemed  impending,  but  none 
of  the  Girondists  knew  its  nature. 
As  business  proceeded,  however,  the 
turmoil  returned  and  became  inten- 
sified. At  last,  one  of  the  Mountain- 
ist  leaders  arose  and  addressed  the 
convention : 

"All  the  nations  of  Europe,"  he 
said,  "have  leagued  against  us.  In 
spite  of  the  vast  army  we  have  sent 
into  the  field,  defeat  is  attending  our 
efforts.  Even  the  inspiring  Marsel- 
laise  is  not  capable  of  arousing  our 
soldiers  to  victorious  valor.  But 
worse  than  all  these  opponents  are 
the  enemies  of  France  within  her  own 
borders.  Some  of  them  are  before 
you  now.  The  Girondists  have  op- 
posed the  execution  of  the  tyrant. 
They  have  tried  to  prevent  our  use 
of  the  property  of  the  wealthy  for  the 
support  of  the  government.  They 
are  traitors  to  France.  To  death 
with  them!  Down  with  the  Girond- 
ists !" 

At  that  moment  Pareau,  who  had 
been  absent  from  the  session  during 
the  morning,  appeared  at  the  door. 
"Come  out,"  he  cried,  "and  view 
the  majesty  of  the  people!" 

Crowding  the  windows  and  doors, 
the  deputies  saw  a  sea  of  white  and 
angry  faces.  The  rabble  of  Paris, 
eighty  thousand  strong,  had  come  to 
the  support  of  the  Mountainists! 

A  murmur  ran  through  this  great 
assemblage,  and  soon  extended  to  a 
menacing  roar.  Then  came  the  cry, 
"The  Girondists!  They  are  enemies 
of  France.  We  demand  their  arrest !' ' 
In  obedience  to  this  shout,  armed 
men  rushed  in  and  seized  the  luck- 
less Girondists,  who  were  pointed  out 


by  their  opponents.  Vivian  was 
among  the  first  seized.  As  Pareau 
pointed  him  out  to  his  captor,  he 
cried,  "Duruy,  the  vengeance  I 
promised  has  come.  You  will  never 
know  freedom!" 

"Nor  you  honor!"  retorted  Vivian 
calmly.-  The  Girondists  were  hustled 
off  to  prison.  The  reign  of  terror 
had  begun. 

The  less  said  about  the  few  months 
following  the  better.  The  so-called 
committee  of  public  safety,  including 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat  and 
others,  under  pretense  of  getting  rid 
of  those  who  were  dangerous  to  the 
republic,  put  to  death  the  rich  man 
for  his  wealth,  the  nobleman  for  his 
position,  personal  enemies  for  the 
sake  of  revenge. 

The  European  powers  which  had 
combined  against  the  French  repub- 
lic, now  proclaimed  Marie  Antoin- 
ette's eldest  son  king  of  France. 
This  act  kindled  afresh  the  fires  of 
indignation  against  the  royal  family. 
The  queen  was  arrested,  tried,  con- 
demned,  and ;   that  she  was  a 

woman  counted  nothing:  that  she 
was  the  widow  of  the  king  counted 
everything,  and  that  against  her. 
Her  head,  covered  with  hair  pre- 
maturely gray,  fell  into  the  basket. 
The  prince  disappeared.  Hereditary 
royalty  was  no  more  in  France!  A 
worse  despotism  had  taken  its  place! 

Two  weeks  after  the  execution  of 
the  queen,  Vivian  sat,  moody  and 
disconsolate  in  his  cell.  It  was  the 
night  of  October  29,  1793.  He  had 
been  in  solitary  confinement  since 
June  2,  and  the  change  from  his  for- 
mer comparatively  free  and  active 
life  was  telling  severely  upon  him. 
He  looked  haggard  and  worn,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  his  fate  heightened 
his  despairing  mien.  As  he  thought 
of  mother,  home,  friends,  trying  to 
picture  himself  as  the  free  and  happy 
youth  of  a  year  ago,  he  was  aroused 
from   his  reverie  by  a  light  step  be- 
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fore  his  cell  door.  He  placed  his 
ear  to  the  keyhole  and  heard  a  shrill 
whisper,  "Vivian  Duruy  is  doomed 
to  die  tomorrow." 

"Who  are  you?"  he  anxiously 
inquired. 

"Thank  heaven,  it  is  you!"  came 
the  fervent  response.  "I  am  Marie 
Latour.  I  have  found  my  way  into 
the  prison  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  guards.  You  are  doomed  to  die 
tomorrow.  God  help  you.  Be 
courageous,  and  I  will  try  to  save 
you."  She  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Then  with  sobs  she  cried: 
"O  Vivian,  Vivian,  though  you  love 
another,  say  that  you  do  not  despise 
me  now,  that  you  have  forgiven  and 
forgotten  my  past. ' ' 

"Despise  you,  my  girl?  No, 
Marie,  your  past  is  forgotten;  there 
was  nothing  in  it  for  me  to  forgive. 
That  forgiveness  must  come  from 
God,  and  I  know  you  have  re- 
ceived it.  God  bless  you  and  make 
your  future  happy. ' ' 

"Thank  you,  dearest  one,"  she 
answered,  gratefully.  "I  am  about 
to  do  an  act  this  night  which  may 
bring  upon  be  the  severest  punish- 
ment. Yet  will  I  not  hesitate,  for 
love  and  duty  prompt  my  action. 
Adieu,  Vivian,  God  help  me  to  pro- 
tect you !' ' 

She  waited  without  the  cell  door 
for  the  guard,  who,  according  to 
custom,  was  to  indicate  upon  the 
doors  of  their  cells  the  next  day's 
victims  of  the  guillotine.  Before  he 
came  she  tried  the  outer  doors  of  all 
the  cells,  to  see  if  they  could  be 
opened.  Only  one  obeyed  her 
strength.  It  was  Vivian's.  As  she 
threw  the  door  open,  she  perceived 
that  the  inner  one  was  closed.  She 
tried  it,  but  it  held  firm.  In  mingled 
despair  and  hope  she  pulled  upon 
it  with  all  her  strength.  It  still  re- 
sisted. Then  an  inspiration  came  to 
her.  With  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
she  left  the  outer  door  open  and  hid 
herself  in  a  sheltering  alcove  oppo- 
site, where,  unobserved,  she  could 
watch  the  coming  guard. 


His  feet  sounded  on  the  floor  of 
the  corridor.  With  list  of  numbers 
in  one  hand  and  paint-brush  in  the 
other,  he  approached  the  first  door. 
The  fatal  cross  was  inscribed  upon 
it.  The  next  was  missed.  Then 
came  Vivian's  cell.  Marie's  heart 
beat  so  loudly  she  fancied  the  guard 
might  hear  it.  The  paint-brush  was 
raised  and  another  cross  made.  He 
passed  on  to  the  others.  Some  were 
marked,  others  were  omitted.  The 
guard  returned  and  left  the  corridor. 
With  an  exclamation  of  joy  Marie 
sprang  to  Vivian's  door  and  whis- 
pered, "You  are  saved,  and  my 
duty  is  done!"  She  closed  the  outer 
door,  and  the  fatal  cross  was  hidden 
from  view. 

On  that  fatal  October  30th,  twen- 
ty-one of  the  Girondists  were  led  to 
execution.  Vivian  escaped  by  the 
mere  chance  above  related.  Some, 
through  weakness,  had  to  be  carried 
to  the  scaffold.  Others,  overcome 
by  the  thought  of  their  terrible  fate, 
fainted  on  the  way,  and  were  brutally 
pricked  with  bayonets  until  con- 
sciousness returned.  Still  others, 
more  bold  or  less  sensitive,  sang  the 
Marsellaise  during  the  entire  walk. 

Hesitating  and  timid,  La  Verne 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  road,  eagerly 
scanning  the  faces  of  the  prisoners. 
As  she  saw  that  Vivian  was  not 
among  them  she  clasped  her  hands, 
and  turning  to  her  father  exclaimed: 
"Father,  our  preserver  and  my  love 
is  not  there.  Heaven  be  praised! 
Vivian,  I  shall  see  you  again." 
Marie  Latour  stood  at  the  speaker's 
side  and  heard  her  words.  Gazing 
long  and  earnestly  into  the  beautiful 
face  to  impress  it  upon  her  mind, 
the  unhappy  girl  turned  away  with 
a  sigh,  while  the  mournful  procession 
moved  on  to  the  guillotine. 

The  scene  there  depicted  was 
characteristic  of  France's  reign  of 
terror.  The  guillotine,  a  huge  wood- 
en frame  with  heavy  sliding  knife 
suspended  at  its  top  with  a  cord, 
was  the  most  prominent  object. 
Grouped   around    this    were    seats, 
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arranged  in  tiers,  whereon  men, 
women  and  children  sat  as  at  a  play. 
As  one  after  another  was  fastened  by 
the  neck  in  the  lower  part  ol  the 
frame,  and  the  knife  released  to  per- 
form its  deadly  work,  the  plaudits  of 
the  crowd  arose,  while  the  women 
pleasantly  wrought  at  their  needle- 
work and  knitting".  As  the  strains 
of  the  Marsellaise  were  heard,  the 
spectators  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  and  recognized  the  Giron- 
dists. A  shout  of  approval  went  up 
from  the  throng. 

The  crime  of  the  coming  prisoners 
was  imaginary,  but  it  was  as  unpar- 
donable as  if  real.  They  had  dared 
to  stand  against  the  murderous  de- 
mands of  the  extremists  for  the  life 
of  an  innocent  man.  In  the  in- 
flamed state  of  the  public  mind,  this 
was  equivalent  to  befriending  royal- 
ty, and  the  friends  of  royalty  must 
perish.  ' '  Vive  la  Republiqae!  A 
das  les  Gi?ondins/"  shouted  the 
crowd.  The  singing  of  the  Mar- 
sellaise was  not  interrupted  by  the 
cry.  It  continued  as  the  guillotine 
began  its  work  upon  the  Girondists. 
Fainter  and  fainter  it  grew  as  one 
after  another  was  pushed  beneath  the 
knife.  At  last  but  one  remained, 
and  from  his  lips  ascended  the  song 
until  the  ax  fell  and  his  voice  was 
hushed  forever. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  Madame 
Roland,  when  a  few  weeks  later  she 
met  the  same  tate,  looked  up  at  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  of  liberty  which 
overshadowed  the  place  of  execution 
and  cried:  "O  liberty!  liberty!  How 
many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name!" 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

"Murder  may  pass  unpunished  for  a  time, 
But  tardy  justice  will  o'ertake  the  crime." 

Dry  den . 

Such  scenes  were  common  during 
the  reign  of  terror,  which  lasted  a 
little  more  than  a  year.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  people  of 
France  lost  their  lives.      Before  the 


execution  of  the  Girondists,  Marat 
had  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a 
girl  named  Charlotte  Corday.who  had 
atoned  for  her  act  under  the  knife  of 
the  guillotine.  Instead  of  her  deed 
stopping  the  carnival  of  murder,  as 
she  confidently  hoped  it  would,  "her 
poniard  appeared  to  have  opened 
the  veins  of  France."  Herbert, 
Danton,  and  Robespierre  were  the 
leaders  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
Trials  were  not  necessary.  Orders 
for  execution  were  sometimes  signed 
in  blank,  and  then  filled  out  with  the 
names  of  the  victims. 

Each  of  the  three  men  named 
above  was  the  leader  of  a  faction  of 
the  Jacobin  party,  Herbert  being  an 
extremist,  Danton  a  moderate,  while 
Robespierre  occupied  a  position  mid- 
way between  these  two.  Herbert 
was  the  first  to  be  brought  to  the 
scaffold.  Then  Danton  attempted 
to  enforce  moderation,  and  immed- 
iately his  head  fell.  For  nearly  four 
months  Robespierre  stood  alone. 
He  was  not  a  bloodthirsty  man. 
Mild,  gentle,  and  refined,  he  had 
been  placed  through  force  of  circum- 
stances in  a  position  where  to  save 
his  own  life  he  must  sacrifice  the  lives 
of  others.  Yet,  because  he  did  not 
rise  above  these  circumstances,  but 
perpetrated  the  ruthless  and  whole- 
sale massacre  of  innocent  persons, 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  people, 
his  name  has  become  the  synonvm 
for  cruelty  and  political  assassination. 

Vivian  had  remained  in  confine- 
ment during  the  whole  of  that  period. 
His  constant  expectation  and  dread 
of  death  had  made  him  apprehensive 
and  nervous.  Every  sound  outside 
his  cell  renewed  his  fear.  Only  his 
youth,  his  strength,  and  his  Christian 
resignation  prevented  his  suffering 
the  fate  brought  upon  many  during 
that  terrible  time — insanity. 

He  had  received  no  direct  visit 
from  La  Verne,  but  messages  came 
from  her  as  frequently  as  was  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances,  each 
bearing  assurances  of  her  undying 
devotion  to  him.      A  firm   friendship 
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had  sprung  up  between  La  Verne 
and  Marie  Latour,  which  was  ce- 
mented and  increased  by  the  love 
both  bore  Vivian.  This  love  was  no 
secret  between  them.  Each  confided 
in  the  other,  and  the  one  who  pos- 
sessed his  love  was  not  jealous, 
neither  did  the  other  manifest  any 
envy.  La  Verne  svmpathized  with 
Marie  in  her  unrequited  affection; 
Marie  pledged  her  best  efforts  to  re- 
store Vivian  to  freedom  and  happi- 
ness with  La  Verne.  Friendship 
like  this  could  be  produced  only  by 
perfectly  unselfish  love.  Of  such 
love  Vivian  was  worthy. 

On  July  28,  1794,  strange  rumors 
were  flying  around  the  prison  where 
Vivian  was  confined.  The  day  be- 
fore an  exciting  scene  had  been  en- 
acted in  the  convention.  Men  had 
become  weary  of  the  slaughter  which 
for  more  than  a  year  had  disgraced 
and  terrorized  France.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  felt  that 
Robespierre's  name  had  become  so 
closely  connected  with  these  scenes 
of  murder,  that  the  only  thing  to 
staunch  the  flow  of  blood  was  the  life 
of  the  tyrant  himself.  As  this  truth 
came  home  to  the  deputies  in  the 
convention,  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  no  less  important  one  that  they, 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  so 
long  as  they  were  inactive  and  per- 
mitted such  things,  were  guilty  of 
the  blood  of  innocence,  and  amen- 
able- to  God  for  the  crimes  by  Robes- 
pierre committed.  Acting  upon  these 
thoughts,  one  of  the  deputies,  on 
the  floor  of  the  convention,  had 
dared  denounce  Robespierre  as  a 
traitor  to  France,  and  his  executions 
as  unnecessary  and  cruel.  This 
broke  the  spell  of  horror  by  which 
all  France  had  been  bound.  An- 
other and  another  arose  in  his  place 
and  brought  accusations  against  the 
unfortunate  Robespierre.  The  pow- 
er of  the  man  was  destroyed. 

These  were  the  tidings  passed  from 
cell  to  cell  and  from  man  to  man  in 
the  gloomy  prison,  and  as  the  fear  of 
death   departed   from  them  and  the 


hope  of  liberty  shone  upon  their 
spirits  the  prisoners  uttered  cheer 
upon  cheer  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
Such  shouts  were  echoed  by  the  two 
hundred  thousand  captives  confined 
in  the  various  dungeons  throughout 
France. 

And  now  Vivian  was  sitting  at  his 
window,  gazing  through  the  close 
gratings  upon  the  narrow  view  with- 
out. Two  women  came  in  sight  and 
walked  rapidly  to  the  nearest  point 
commanding  a  view  of  his  cell.  Here 
they  paused  and  the  foremost  waved 
a  handkerchief.  Vivian  replied  with 
a  similar  signal.  The  distance  was 
too  great  for  voices  to  be  heard. 
The  woman,  taking  one  of  the  folds 
of  her  flowing  dress  in  one  hand, 
pointed  at  it  significantly  with  the 
other.  Then  taking  a  stone  in  her 
hand,  she  held  it  up  to  view  and 
pointed  as  before.  Then  she  rapidly 
passed  her  finger  across  her  throat, 
and  imitated  the  falling  of  a  head 
into  the  basket  of  the  guillotine. 

The  meaning  of  her  pantomime 
flashed  upon  Vivian.  Her  dress, 
"robe;"  the  stone,  "pierre;"  Robes- 
pierre beheaded  !  For  a  time  he 
was  dazed  with  the  glorious  news. 
Then  in  a  voice  of  deepest  joy  he 
shouted  to  the  other  prisoners, 
"Robespierre  is  dead;  the  reign  of 
terror  is  ended  !" 

As  that  cry  was  echoed  in  the 
prison  walls,  so  was  it  echoed  through- 
out all  France;  so  has  it  come  down 
through  the  succeeding  century  of 
history.  Robespierre's  name  will 
ever  be  (perhaps  unjustly,  at  least 
partly  so, )  inseparably  connected 
with  the  bloodiest  period  in  French 
history  or  the  history  of  the  world. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 

Byron. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Robespierre,  the  door  of  Vivian's 
cell  opened,  and  the  jailor,  accom- 
panied   by    La    Verne     and     Marie, 
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entered.  He  handed  to  the  prisoner 
a  sheet  of  parchment,  with  a  great 
seal  attached,  while  the  girls  show- 
ered congratulations  upon  him.  It 
was  an  order  for  his  immediate  re- 
lease, and  an  invitation  for  him  to 
resume  his  seat  in  the  convention. 
He  turned  to  La  Verne.  She  threw 
herself  into  his  arms,  and  tears  of 
purest  joy  traversed  cheeks  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  waters  of  sorrow. 
Then  turning  to  Marie,  "God  bless 
you,"  he  said.  "But  for  you,  my 
life  would  have  been  sacrificed." 
Sobs  shook  her  frame  as  he  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  gratefully  to  his 
lips.  With  praise  to  God,  the  three, 
and  scores  of  others,  stepped  forth 
into  the  glad  air  of  liberty. 

In  anticipation  of  their  release, 
hundreds  of  their  friends  had 
gathered  about  the  prison,  to  give 
them  greeting.  As  Vivian  eagerly 
scanned  the  faces,  he  saw  many  of 
his  former  associates,  who  came  for- 
ward and  grasped  his  hand. 

"Let  me  come  nearer!"  said  a 
pleading  voice,  which  went  to  Vivian's 
heart.  He  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  his 
mother  rushed  into  his  arms.  '  'Thank 
God,  thank  God,"  she  murmured; 
"my  boy,  my  handsome  boy!" 

Proudly  and  joyously  he  led  her 
to  the  two  girls.  "My  mother," 
said  he,  "my  friends  and  preservers. 
Come,  we  will  go  where  the  crowd 
cannot  intrude,  and  there  recount  the 
dangers  of  the  past,  enjoy  the  peace 
of  the  present,  and  anticipate  the 
happiness  of  the  future." 

They  went  to  La  Verne's  home. 
There  the  four  told  the  story  of  the 
fourteen  dreadful  months  just  past. 
Scenes  of  blood  were  depicted  of 
which  Vivian  had  not  even  dreamed, 
and  accounts  were  given  with  shud- 
ders of  men  who  had  gone  insane, 
and  others  who  had  suicided  through 
the  fearful  anxiety.  Scarcely  less 
vivid  accounts  were  given  by  Ma- 
dame Duruy.  Even  the  little  village 
of  La  Brede  had  had  its  reign  of  ter- 
ror, and  Vivian  bowed  his   head  in 


grief  and  shame  as  she  told  him  of 
her  own  sufferings  and  the  murder- 
ing and  despoiling  of  hundreds  of 
his  former  friends.  Death  from 
anxiety  and  miserly  apprehension 
had  come  to  La  Verne's  father,  and 
his  vast  wealth  was  intact  and  in  her 
possession. 

"My  son,"  said  Madame  Duruy, 
in  deep  anxiety,  "can  you  not  re- 
turn with  me?  Have  you  not  suf- 
fered enough?" 

"Mother,"  he  replied,  "I  may 
have  to  suffer  more.  My  duty  calls 
me  to  re-occupy  my  seat  in  the  con- 
vention. That  duty  I  must  not  and 
cannot  shirk.  There  we  shall  have 
the  difficult  task  of  settling  upon  the 
form  of  government  best  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  people.  It  will  be 
difficult.  So  many  factions,  with 
vivid  memories  of  past  sufferings,  will 
oppose  changes  too  radical,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  those  not  radical 
enough.  I  feel,  however,  that  the 
main  danger  is  past,  and  that  you 
need  have  no  fear  for  my  safety.  I 
return  to  take  my  seat  tomorrow. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  before 
referred  to,  Vivian  went  next  day  to 
the  convention,  while  his  mother 
remained  in  Paris  under  the  protec- 
tion of  La  Verne  and  Marie.  The 
reforms  enacted  in  the  convention 
were  sweeping.  All  the  political 
prisoners  were  ordered  released,  the 
churches  were  opened,  the  worship 
of  God  reinstated,  and  those  who 
had  been  driven  from  France  during 
the  reign  of  terror,  were  invited  to 
return.  These  included  the  priests 
and  the  nobles  whom  the  commons 
had  hunted  down  until  they  were 
forced  to  seek  safety  in  exile. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
French  armies  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  the  deputies  determined 
upon  establishing  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  seemed  the  most  stable 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 
They  announced  to  the  French  people 
that  the  legislative  power  would  be 
vested  in  two  bodies,  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred   to  propose  laws,  and 
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the  Council  of  the  Ancients  to  enact 
them,  the  latter  body  embracing  two 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  each  of 
whom  must  be  fifty  years  of  age  or 
upwards.  The  executive  power  was 
to  be  vested  in  a  directory,  consist- 
ing of  five  persons. 

The  provision  that  two-thirds  of 
each  legislative  body  must  be  made 
up  of  members  of  the  convention, 
aroused  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the 
terrorists,  who,  depending  upon 
their  former  popularity  with  the 
masses,  incited  the  rabble  to  an 
attack  upon  the  convention. 

Unknown  to  her  friends,  Marie 
Latour  had  mingled  with  the  mob 
sufficiently  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  intended  attack,  its  time,  its 
nature,  and  its  purpose.  She  did 
not  acquaint  Vivian  with  her  in- 
formation, but  attempted  by  vari- 
ous means  to  induce  him  not 
to  attend  the  convention  on  the 
day  of  the  attack,  October  5,  1795. 
In  this  she  was  unsuccessful.  With- 
out telling  anyone  of  her  intentions, 
she  followed  him  to  the  convention 
on  that  day,  and  remained  outside 
the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  where 
the  convention  met. 

She  saw  that  the  movements  of 
the  rabble  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  officers  of  the  government.  The 
troops  had  been  called  to  defend 
the  convention.  Heavy  guns  were 
brought  up  and  stationed  in  such 
positions  as  to  command  all  the 
approaches  to  the  palace,  and  a 
pale  young  man,  about  a  year  older 
than  Vivian,  slight  and  short  of 
stature,  but  with  a  strikingly  forcible 
cast  of  countenance,  hurried  with 
perfect  calmness  hither  and  thither 
to  superintend  their  movements. 

Some  of  the  boldest  members  of 
the  convention  came  out  ot  the  hall 
as  the  mob  of  forty  thousand  men 
and  women  approached  it.  Among 
these  was  Vivian.  He  attempted  to 
persuade  Marie,  who  was  in  one  of 
the  most  exposed  places,  to  retreat, 
but  she  refused  to  go  unless  he  ac- 
companied her.      This  he  would  not 


do.  As  the  attacking  party  ap- 
proached, both  simultaneously  re- 
cognized one  of  the  leaders  as 
Pareau.  He  was  pale  with  excite- 
ment, and  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
called  to  a  little  squad  ol  men, 
"Yonder  is  a  Girondist  who  through 
treachery  escaped  the  death  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  the  committee 
of  public  safety.  He  is  Vivian 
Duruy.  I  command  you  to  fire 
upon  him!"  In  perfect  unison  five 
muskets  came  to  shoulder.  Vivian 
stood  with  arms  folded  in  perfect 
calmness,  awaiting  the  volley.  As 
the  report  rang  out,  Marie  sprang 
before  Vivian  and  received  the  five 
balls  in  her  body.  With  a  sob  she 
fell  into  his  arms.  Looking  into 
his  face  with  whispered  blessing 
and  expression  of  deepest  love,  she 
died. 

'  'Back, back !' '  shouted  the  artillery 
commander.  All  who  were  in  line 
with  the  muzzles  of  his  guns  obeyed. 
Instantly  the  terrible  boom!  of  the 
cannon  sounded  upon  the  air. 
Another  and  another  followed,  and 
all  were  echoed  from  the  other  ap- 
proaches to  the  palace.  So  skillfully 
had  the  guns  been  stationed  and  aimed, 
that  the  entire  mob  was  dispersed, 
leaving  five  hundred  of  their  number 
dead  upon  the  ground.  Among 
these  was  Pareau.  The  slight  young 
man  who  had  trained  the  guns  was 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Thus  ended 
the  last  street  tumult  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Sorrowfully  Vivian  bore  the  body 
of  Marie  Latour  to  the  home  of  La 
Verne,  where,  amid  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  that  young  lady  and 
his  mother,  he  related  the  story  of 
her  devotion  and  heroic  sacrifice. 
The  next  day  she  was  interred  in  a 
romantic  part  of  the  churchyard, 
where  her  ashes,  freed  from  the  stain 
of  her  only  sin  and  hallowed  by  her 
wonderful  love  and  sacrifice,  have 
since  rested  in  peace. 

The  convention  remained  in  session 
about  three  weeks  longer,  at  the  end 
of    which    time    Vivian    settled    the 
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affairs  of  La  Verne's  estate,  and  then 
took  her  and  his  mother  to  La  Brede. 
There  he  changed  and  fitted  up  the 
cottage  in  which  his  father  and 
mother  had  passed  the  brief  months 
of  their  married  life,  and  made  it 
convenient  as  a  dwelling  place  for  the 
three.  It  was  Madame  Duruy's  wish 
that  the  wedding  of  Vivian  and  La 
Verne  should  take  place  in  the  church 
where  she  had  been  married,  and  on 
the  anniversary  of  that  event.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  June  8,  1796,  the  two 
were  conducted  to  the  little  chapel, 
where  amid  the  same  scenes  and  with 
the  same  songs  which  had  accom- 
panied the  marriage  of  Claude  and 
Jeanne,  they  were  united  for  life. 

But  little  need  be  said  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  France.  The 
directory  placed  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
in  command  of  the  army,  and  so 
successful  was  he  in  his  campaigns  in 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Egypt,  that  he 
was  able  on  his  return  to  drive  both 
legislative  councils  from  their  halls 
and  establish  in  effect  a  despotism. 
Amazed  and  delighted  at  his  military 
skill,  the  people  of  France  submitted 
to  his  unjust  usurpation  of  authority, 
and  the  sun  of  his  power,  which 
arose  brightly  in  Italy  and  Austria, 
traversed  with  broad  sweep  the  firm- 


ament of  France's  history,  to  the 
noontime  of  Austerlitz,  the  decline 
of  the  Russian  campaign,  the  eclipse 
of  Leipsic  and  the  exile  at  Elba,  the 
sunset  of  Waterloo,  and  the  mid- 
night darkness  of  St.  Helena.  Since 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  France  has 
passed  through  many  governmental 
changes,  but  she  now  stands  as  the 
leading  European  exponent  of  the 
principles  of  popular  liberty,  inau- 
gurated so  successfully  on  this  conti- 
nent by  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  bloody  French  Revolution  has 
accomplished  its  object. 

As  for  Vivian  and  La  Verne, 
nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
happiness.  The  youth  of  Jeanne 
Duruy  seemed  to  be  renewed  as  she 
held  on  her  knee  the  babes  which 
blessed  the  home  of  her  son.  The 
wealth  commanded  by  Vivian  through 
his  marriage  with  La  Verne  was 
used  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  his 
poor  neighbors,  and  he  lived  to  see 
the  common  people  of  France  raised 
to  the  sovereignty  predicted  for  them 
by  his  father.  During  that  time  he 
occupied  many  offices  of  trust,  per- 
forming their  duties  to  the  benefit  of 
France  and  the  honor  and  glory  of 
his  department,  La  Gironde. 

Laertes. 
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V. 

The  French  people  are  very  fond 
of  flowers.  In  the  city  of  Paris 
there  are  hundreds  of  business  firms 
dealing  exclusively  in  flowers,  and 
there  are  also  numerous  flower  ven- 
dors. The  grandest  floral  sights 
that  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing, however,  are  the  Paris  flower 
markets  which  take  place  early  in 
the  year  and  last  during  the  entire 
season.  There  are  several  places  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  city 
where  such  displays  take  place.  The 
flowers  are  brought  upon  the  grounds 


designated  for  this  purpose  early  in 
the  morning,  twice  per  week.  At 
noon  of  these  days  they  are  all  again 
removed.  Our  course  to  school  took 
us  through  one  of  those  places.  The 
nucleus  of  this  grand  display  was  on 
a  square  of  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  which  was  all  covered  with 
plants  excepting  narrow  passages  for 
visitors  and  purchasers  to  move 
about.  From  here  they  extended 
for  blocks  along  wide  sidewalks  and 
across  two  bridges  of  the  Seine 
River.  All  the  flowers  in  this  ex- 
tensive display  seemed  to  be  in  the 
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most  perfect  state  that  cultivation 
could  bring  them.  We  Utah  people 
do  not  know  how  beautiful  asters 
and  chrysanthemums  are  until  we 
see  them  in  France. 

In  the  country  this  love  of  flowers 
is  also  discernible.  Wherever  there 
is  a  front  yard  there  are  flowers  in  it, 
and  window  sills  are  full  of  them.  In 
some  instances  where  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  space  about  the 
premises  for  their  cultivation  a  cor- 
ner in  the  field  would  be  devoted  to 
that  purpose. 

In  harmony  with  this  pleasant 
feature  is  the  prevailing  order  and 
neatness  about  the  houses;  they  are 
generally  whitened  on  the  outside, 
and  although  they  are  not  so  elegant 
and  pretentious  in  design  as  they  are 
in  our  country,  yet  those  simple 
moss-patched,  tile-roofed  houses  are 
in  such  harmonious  contrast  with 
nature  that  they  always  draw  forth 
the  admiration  of  an  artistic  soul,  for 
in  the  humble  simplicity  they  seem 
to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
nature  surrounding  them,  and  serve 
well  as  a  gentle  accent  to  the  colors 
of  the  landscape.  Few  travelers  who 
simply  pass  through  Paris  and  ad- 
mire its  beautiful  clean-swept  boule- 
vards and  excellent  sanitary  condi- 
tions, or  its  lovely  parks  or  gardens, 
are  aware  that  those  conditions  are 
but  a  reflex  of  the  French  homes — 
the  homes  where  the  statesmen  and 
legislators  have  been  reared,  and 
hence  where  their  characters  have 
been  formed. 

Let  us  look  inside  those  homes 
and  see  what  may  be  learned  there, 
bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  examin- 
ing the  fruits  of  many  centuries  of 
experience  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  and  social  conditions;  where 
the  density  of  population  has  brought 
about  a  necessity  for  great  domestic 
economy.  We  will,  however,  only 
refer  to  that  which  brings  about  the 
comforts  and  decorative  parts  of  a 
home.  Windows  are  much  larger  than 
they  are  in  our  homes;  and  open  like 
double  doors  swinging  upon  hinges 


on  the  sides.  Instead  of  the  house- 
wife raising  a  thirty  inch  window  sash 
about  six  to  eight  inches,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  here,  to  let  in  a  little 
hint  of  fresh  air,  the  French  house- 
keeper swings  open  a  five  by  seven 
foot  window,  hangs  the  bedding 
over  the  sill,  that  the  air  and  sun  may 
penetrate  every  nook  and  corner  of 
her  domain.  This  to  begin  with 
greatly  reduces  the  expences  of  a 
family  physician. 

But,  don' t  the  sun  completely  ruin 
the  carpet?  No:  they  don't  use 
carpets.  Carpets  are  disease  germ 
and  dust  traps.  Instead  thereof  the 
floors  are  made  of  tile  in  ordinary 
houses;  and  of  polished  wood  or 
stone  where  richer  furnishings  are 
desired;  those  are  exceedingly  fine, 
durable  and  therefore  economical. 
They  are  much  more  appropriate  as 
floor  decorations.  Floral  designs 
upon  a  floor,  such  as  our  carpets  are 
patterned  with,  are  very  improper 
and  in  direct  violation  of  laws  gov- 
erning the  decorative  art. 

Upon  such  floors  as  we  describe 
rugs  can  be  placed  here  and  there  in 
rich  contrast  to  the  glittering  floor. 
These  rugs  can  be  taken  up,  shook 
and  aired  frequently.  The  floors 
thus  polished  are  much  easier  cleaned 
than  are  carpets. 

The  observance  of  these  few  things 
which  I  have  noticed  in  French 
homes  will  admit  of  constant  pure 
fresh  air  and  the  healing,  life-giving 
rays  of  the  sun.  Then  if  the  occu- 
pants will  live  in  harmony  with  the 
Gospel,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will 
indeed  be  pleased  to  dwell  there. 
My  observations  in  France  led  me  to 
see  that  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  intelligent 
home  embellishment.  We  do  not 
lack  ambition  in  that  direction;  on 
the  other  hand  a  little  retrenchment 
would  not  be  amiss;  but  in  the  tone 
or  application  of  our  ambition  is 
where  reformation  is  needed. 

Every  science  is  governed  by  law. 
If  we  wish  to  apply  any  of  the 
sciences  to  our  comfort  and  well-being 
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we  should  heed  and  study  those  laws 
upon  which  that  art  or  science  is 
based.  Instead  of  doing-  this  we  too 
often  blindly  follow  silly  fashions, 
habits  or  customs. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  a 
writing  of  this  nature  to  enter  serious- 
ly into  an  explanation  of  laws  and 
principles  embodied  in  the  art  of 
decoration,  but  sufficient  may  be  said 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  charge  is  made.  It 
is  a  common  practice  when  we  wish 
to  furnish  a  house  to  go  directly  to 
the  dealer  in  household  furnishings 
and  select  a  certain  pattern  of  wall 
paper.  Why?  O  because  every- 
body has  it.  Next  a  carpet  is 
selected,  for  the  same  unthoughtful 
"because"  it  is  used  to  cover  floors 
and  it  looks  nice.  So  on  throughout 
the  entire  catalogue  of  furnishings. 
Sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars  are  squandered  in  this  fashion 


in  the  furnishings  of  one  residence. 
How  much  better  would  it  be  to 
investigate  the  numerous  ways  in 
which  walls  are  finished  by  the  var- 
ious nations,  and  even  in  the  different 
ages  of  the  world's  history;  likewise 
the  management  of  the  floor,  etc. 
In  cases  where  this  art  is  not  so 
extensively  used  and  such  a  general 
investigation  would  be  unwarranted, 
why  not  consult  some  artisan  friend 
and  get  his  ideas?  Or  follow  some 
original  idea  you  may  have.  It 
would  most  likely  be  far  more  sensible 
than  to  follow  fashion.  Manifest  your 
individuality  in  everything  you  do  in 
decorating  "home  sweet  home." 
Don't  imagine  that  this  subject  is  too 
common-place.  Home,  the  cradle 
of  geniuses,  statesmen  and  philoso- 
phers, is  worthy  of  our  deepest 
thought  and  consideration.  It  should 
be  the  most  delightful  place  on  earth. 
John  Hafen. 
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On  the  eighth  day  of  March,  1853, 
Elder  Edward  Stevenson  and  myself 
landed  upon  the  Rock  ot  Gibraltar, 
having  taken  vessel  from  England  to 
that  point  whither  we  had  been  sent 
to  labor  as  missionaries.  On  our  sea 
voyage  we  became  acquainted  with 
the  dock  foreman  at  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  he  having  taken  deck  pass- 
age with  us  from  Southampton  to  his 
home.  By  an  unusual  and  unex- 
pected occurrence  we  were  enabled 
to  enter  the  fortress  without  our 
arrival  becoming  known  to  the  offi- 
cials of  that  place,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  this  dock  foreman.  When 
we  alighted  from  the  ship  a  cart  was 
brought  to  him  for  his  luggage,  and 
he  invited  us  to  place  our  baggage 
in  the  same  conveyance  with  his  and 
accompany  him  to  his  home.  As  we 
were  entirely  unacquainted  in  that 
fortress,  we  were  glad  to  accept  of 
the  invitation.  We  passed  through 
the    gates  without    being  questioned 


as  to  our  right,  he  having  been  re- 
cognized and  it  doubtless  being  sup- 
posed by  the  guard  that  we  were  his 
friends  for  whom  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible. 

Eight  days  elapsed  before  our 
presence  in  that  garrison  became 
known  to  the  officials,  and  then  the 
knowledge  was  imparted  to  them 
through  our  commencing  the  distri- 
bution of  tracts,  and  through  our 
application  for  the  permission  to 
preach.  We  were  immediately  sum- 
moned before  the  chief  magistrate, 
who  inquired  as  to  our  business  and 
our  intentions  in  visiting  the  Rock. 
We  informed  him  that  we  were  minis- 
ters of-  the  Gospel,  but  when  he 
learned  that  we  were  Mormons  it 
was  very  evident  that  he  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  our  efforts.  He  gave 
me  a  permit  to  remain  fifteen  days  in 
the  place,  and  wrote  at  the  bottom 
of  this  permit  in  red  ink  that  it  was 
not  to  be  renewed. 
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Brother  Stevenson  was  situated 
somewhat  differently,  he  having  been 
born  in  Gibraltar  and  claiming  the 
privilege  of  spending-  whatever  time 
he  desired  in  his  native  place,  could 
not  be  banished.  The  time  allotted 
me  for  remaining  I  occupied  with  my 
companion  in  distributing  tracts  and 
in  teaching  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
so  far  as  opportunity  was  presented. 

As  the  day  of  my  forced  depar- 
ture approached,  I  tried  to  devise 
some  means  to  relieve  myself  of  the 
necessity  of  going,  but  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  avoid  doing  so.  I  ap- 
plied to  the  American  consul,  a  Mr. 
Sprague,  offering  him  my  papers 
the  contents  of  which  he  acknowl- 
ledged  on  my  statement  with- 
out examining  them.  At  his  re- 
quest I  applied  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate for  the  permission  to  remain 
longer,  but  he  would  not  grant  it.  I 
then  demanded  of  Mr.  Sprague,  that 
he  make  application  in  my  behalf, 
as  an  American  citizen,  which  he  al- 
so did,  but  without  avail. 

In  conversation  with  the  consul,  I 
learned  that  the  cause  of  my  banish- 
ment was  the  distributing  of  tracts.  I 
said,  :'Mr.  Sprague,  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  law  forbidding  the 
distribution  of  the  word  of  God,  as 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
at  which  remark  he  seemed  very 
much  confounded,  but  finally  said, 
"It  is  not  that,  Mr.  Porter,  but  you 
know  the  cause  of  your  banishment. ' ' 

I  replied,  "Yes,  I  do.  It  is  be- 
cause of  religious  prejudice,"  in 
which  view  he  acquiesced. 

He  spoke  very  kindly  to  me,  and 
regretted  the  necessity  for  my  depar- 
ture. To  remain  beyond  the  time 
fixed  meant  that  I  should  be  trans- 
ported to  Spain,  and  in  that  country 
I  could  expect  no  mercy,  as  the 
Catholics  held  almost  unlimited  sway 
and  they  would  show  me  no  mercy 
in  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God. 
I  therefore  went  down  to  the  harbor, 
and  there  saw  a  packet  which  had 
just  arrived  from  Constantinople  and 
was  about  to    start  for  Southampton, 


England.  I  applied  to  the  ticket 
agent  to  learn  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. His  reply  was  that  £()  would  be 
the  fare.  I  said,  "My  friend,  my  un- 
fortunate circumstances  will  not  allow 
me  to  pay  such  an  amount,"  when 
he  interrupted  me  with  the  remark, 
"If  you  want  a  passage,  say  so,  you 
cannot  get  any  cheaper  fare  than  £9. ' ' 
My  reply  was,  "Well  I  shall  be  un- 
able to  obtain  a  passage  and  I  cannot 

g°-" 

I  turned  sadly  away,  but  had  gone 

only  a  few  steps,  when  I  heard  a  voice 
speaking  in  the  kindest  manner, 
asking  me  to  return,  and  turning 
about  I  saw  the  man  who  had  ad- 
dressed me  so  gruffly  a  moment  be- 
fore, motioning  me  to  come  back.  I 
retraced  my  steps  and  received  from 
him  an  apology  for  his  rudeness.  He 
then  asked  me  to  take  a  seat  and  in 
a  moment  or  two  he  would  listen  to 
whatT  had  to  say. 

When  he  had  attended  to  some 
business,  he  sat  down  and  quietiy 
listened  to  my  whole  story,  at  which 
he  expressed  his  sincere  regret,  and 
spoke  to  me  in  the  kindest  possible 
manner.  He  then  informed  me  that 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
take  deck  passage  to  Southampton, 
if  I  so  desired,  the  fare  being  four 
pounds.  This  amount  I  was  able  to 
pay  and  still  leave  some  means  for 
Brother  Stevenson,  who  was  to  re- 
main and  preach  the  Gospel  in 
Gibraltar.  Deck  passage  means 
that  one  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
the  deck  but  no  bedding  or  food,  such 
as  the  crew  have  and  which  are  fur- 
nished by  the  ship  company. 

It  was  with  a  sad  heart  that  I  bade 
Brother  Stevenson  good-bye,  after 
my  persistent,  yet  vain  efforts  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  remain  in  my  ap- 
pointed missionary  field. 

I  set  sail  about  1  o'clock  on  the 
1st  day  of  April,  1853.  When  we 
got  beyond  the  Straights  of  Gibral- 
tar and  into  the  Atlantic  the  wind 
became  quite  chilly,  and  as  all  the 
bedding  had  been  left  with  Brother 
Stevenson    for   his  use,    I   began    to 
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wonder  what  I  should  do  in  order  to 
make  myself  comfortable  during  the 
night.  With  a  prayerful  heart  to 
the  Lord,  I  approached  the  ship's 
cook,  telling  him  of  my  circum- 
stances and  my  mission.  He  listened 
respectfully,  and  when  I  completed 
my  narrative  said  he  would  speak  to 
the  chief  steward  concerning  my  case, 
though  he  knew  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  secure  a  berth,  as 
himself  and  the  steward,  because  of 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  vessel 
were  compelled  to  make  their  beds 
on  the  table.  He  gave  me  my  sup- 
per, however,  and  subsequently  in 
my  absence  told  the  steward  of  my 
condition. 

About  9  o'clock  I  was  called  from 
the  deck  and  shown  a  bed  made  on 
two  benches  placed  together,  which  I 
was  told  I  could  occupy  during  the 
voyage,  and  could  receive  my  meals 
in  the  cabin  with  the  other  passe'ngers 
and  be  treated  like  them  with  this 
exception,  that  I  could  not  be  al- 
lowed liquors.  I  thanked  my  friends 
most    heartily,    and    told   them    that 


this  exception  would  be  no  hardship 
whatever  to  me,  as  I  never  used 
strong  drinks. 

After  thanking  the  Lord  for  the 
manner  in  which  He  had  softened  the 
hearts,  first  of  the  shipping  agent, 
and  then  of  the  cook  and  chief 
steward,  I  went  to  bed.  My  place  of 
repose  was  almost  as  soft  as  down, 
and  I  slept  as  comfortably  and  as 
sweetly  as  I  have  ever  done  in  my 
life.  The  kindness  of  my  new 
friends  continued  until  I  reached 
England,  in  which  country  I  spent 
four  years  and  a  half  in  preaching 
the  Gospel,  thus  completing  my  time 
in  a  way  that  I  hope  resulted  in 
some  good  to  myself  as  well  as- 
others. 

Gibraltar  proved  to  be  a  very  un- 
fruitful field.  Notwithstanding  the 
earnest  efforts  of  Brother  Stevenson, 
little  results  availed  his  efforts.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  as  hard  when  the  Gospel 
was  preached  as  was  the  rock  upon 
which  this  almost  impregnable 
fortress  is  built.  N.  T.  Porter. 
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CAPITAL    VERSUS    LABOR. 

It  had  been  a  very  extraordinary 
day  in  the  usually  quiet  little  mining 

town  of  L .      The  morning  train 

brought  up  four  car  loads  of  for- 
eigners to  take  the  place  of  the 
striking  miners  who  held  out  for  the 
old  price  of  three  dollars  a  day, 
which,  owing  to  the  decline  of  silver, 
the  lessees  of  both  the  Hollenden  and 
the  Gibson  mines  refused  to  pay. 

The  excitement  ran  high  and  at 
one  time  a  riot  seemed  inevitable  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  the  deputy 
marshals  who  came  up  with  the  new 
hands.  Better  counsel  prevailed, 
however,  and  as  darkness  approach- 
ed and  light  after  light  shone  through 
the  windows  of  the  many  little  cabins, 


except  for  several  little  knots  of  men 
gathered  in  front  of  the  one  little 
store  which  also  did  duty  as  post 
office,  there  was  naught  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  much  despised 
aliens. 

Steve  Holden  had  finished  supper 
and  sat  in  front  of  his  little  cabin 
thinking  over  the  events  of  the  past 
few  days  during  which  he  and  his 
fellow  workmen  had  refused  to  work 
under  the  new  schedule  of  prices, 
and  wondering  what  his  poor  old 
mother  would  do  now  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  a  compromise  with 
the  lessees  of  the  mine. 

Ever  since  Steve  could  remember 
he  had  been  following  mining,  help- 
ing his  father  when  a  boy,  and  since 
whose  death  which  was  caused  by  an 
imperfect  shaft,  taking  his  place  and 
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supporting  his  mother  on  the  money 
received  from  his  daily  labor.  And 
now  just  as  he  had  the  prospect  of 
the  superintendency  of  the  Gibson 
Mine,  and  sweet  Marian  Saunders, 
daughter  of  the  minister  in  charge  of 
the  little  parish  where  his  mother 
lived,  had  promised  to  cast  her  lot 
with  his  the  following  spring,  he  had 
joined  his  fellow  workmen  in  the 
strike  against  the  reduction  of  their 
wages,  and  instead  of  being  made 
superintendent  at  an  advanced  sal- 
ary, he  must  seek  elsewhere  for 
work. 

"Well,  it  can't  be  helped,"  he 
soliloquized  half  aloud  as  he  rose  to 
go  into  his  cabin,  "I  suppose  we'll 
all  have  to  make  the  best  of  it. ' ' 

'  'Make  the  best  of  what?' '  inquired 
a  voice  almost  at  his  elbow,  which 
Steve  recognized  as  belonging  to 
Luke  Staley,  a  fellow  workman  and 
an  unsuccessful  aspirant  for  the  posi- 
tion Steve  had  been  promised  before 
the  strike. 

"D'you  think  we're  a  lot  of 
chumps  to  allow  these  cussed  dagos 
to  take  the  bread  outen  our  mouths? 
D'you  think  as  a  honest  man' 11  stand 
by  an'  let  these  macaroni  eaters  walk 
away  with   his  earnin's?     Not  by  a 

d d    sight!"    and    Staley   swore 

a  horrible  oath.  "Tell  you  what 
Steve  Holden,  there's  trouble  brew- 
in'  an'  it'll  go  hard  with  them  'ere 
fellars  afor'  mornin' .  Are  you  with 
us?" 

"Not  in  any  violence,"  replied 
Steve,  eyeing  the  man  before  him 
suspiciously.  "It's  a  free  country, 
and  if  our  employers  refuse  to  con- 
sider our  demands  and  fill  our  places 
with  cheaper  labor  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  work.  Good  night; 
I'm  going  to  turn  in." 

"I'll  get  even  with  you  yet,  you 
chicken-hearted,  psalm-singing  hypo- 
crite," muttered  Staley  as  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  started  towards  the 
post  office.  "It's  a  long  lane  as  has 
no  turnin',  and  I'll  turn  these  'ere 
mountings  inside  out  but  what  I'll  be 
foreman  of  the  Gibson  Mine." 


Steve  was  uneasy  at  what  he  had 
heard  and  resolved  to  take  a  stroll 
down  town  before  retiring,  in  order 
to  see  if  there  was  any  truth  in 
Staley's  threatenings. 

He  was  a  general  favorite  in  the 
camp  and  it  was  his  loyalty  to  his 
fellow  workmen  that  induced  him  to 
sacrifice  his  bright  prospects  and  join 
them  in  the  strike.  As  he  emerged 
from  his  cabin  door  into  the  peaceful 
quiet  night,  he  stood  for  a  moment 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  before  him.  On  all  sides 
winking  and  blinking  like  so  many 
miniature  stars  were  the  lights  from 
scores  of  miners'  cabins.  At  the 
lower  end  ol  the  town  the  new  work- 
men had  pitched  their  tents  and 
lighted  their  fires  to  prepare  supper. 
High  above  all  rose  the  mighty  peaks 
of  the  mountain  range,  their  tops 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  glorious  moon- 
light. The  ripple  of  the  canyon 
stream  came  to  his  ears  like  the 
sound  of  soft  music  as  it  flowed  along 
its  pebbly  bottom  swishing  and 
swashing  against  the  big  stones  ris- 
ing in  its  path  and  gurgling  in  its 
sheer  descent  over  some  miniature 
waterfall.  Steve  almost  forgot  his 
troubles  under  the  influence  of  this 
lovely  night,  and  buttoning  up  his 
miner's  coat  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
he  made  his  way  down  the  one  little 
irregular  street  the  camp  boasted, 
toward  the  post  office. 

He  found  nothing  especially  alarm- 
ing in  the  scene  around  the  store 
where  many  of  the  striking  miners 
were  congregated.  True  there  was 
some  excited  talk  and  occasionally 
some  hot-headed  individual  would 
slip  an  oath  and  shake  his  fist  in  the 
direction  of  the  newcomers'  tents, 
but  Steve  could  see  no  symptoms  of 
an  outbreak  among  the  men,  and 
after  joining  in  some  of  their  argu- 
ments and  advising  a  conciliatory 
policy,  he  turned  towards  his  cabin 
resolving  on  the  way  to  pack  up 
and  leave  the  camp  in  the  morning 
to  hunt  for  work  in  some  other 
place. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
THE    EVIDENCE    OF    GUILT. 

How  long  Steve  had  been  asleep 
he  could  not  tell,  but  he  suddenly 
started  up  with  a  vague  idea  that 
something  was  wrong.  As  he  listened 
intently  he  could  hear  the  sound  of 
many  feet  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and 
distinguished  the  low  but  excited 
voices  of  men  engaged  in  heated 
conversation.  He  jumped  to  his 
feet.  There  was  mischief  brewing- 
sure  enough.  Hurriedly  donning 
his  clothes,  he  pushed  his  miner's 
hat  over,  his  ears  and  rushed  out  in- 
to the  night.  The  shuffling  of  feet 
had  passed  on  down  the  canyon 
towards  the  place  where  the  for- 
eigners and  deputy  sheriffs  were 
encamped,  and  as  Steve  hastily  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake,  a  sound  he  did 
not  like,  the  subdued  but  angry  hum 
of  many  voices  gradually  increasing 
as  it  neared  the  foreigners'  tents,  was 
borne  to  his  ears  on  the  night  wind 
causing  him  to  make  all  the  more 
haste  in  his  endeavor  to  overtake  the 
men  and  reason  with  them  before  it 
was  too  late. 

His  efforts,  however,  were  in  vain, 
as  the  men  were  already  at  the 
encampment  when  Steve  had  crossed 
the  little  foot-bridge  over  the  canyon 
stream  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  made  his  way  to  the 
top,  the  scrimmage  was  on  and 
several  shots  exchanged,  the  miners, 
however,  meeting  with  a  resistance 
that  surprised  them,  and  being  slow- 
ly driven  back  at  the  muzzles  of  a 
dozen  Winchesters  in  the  hands  of 
the  deputies.  Steve  made  his  way 
through  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and 
was  nearing  the  front  as  a  pistol  shot 
rr.ng  out  on  the  air  and  the  leader  of 
the  deputies  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  others  hesitated  before  re- 
turning the  fire  and  in  the  interval 
the  cry  of  "run  for  your  lives" 
caused  a  stampede  among  the 
miners,  the  deputies  recovering  only 
in  time  1o  send  an  ineffectual  volley 
after  them. 


As  the  mob  turned  to  flee,  some 
one  jostled  roughly  against  Steve, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  felt  some- 
thing thrust  hurriedly  into  his  pocket. 
Instinctively  he  made  a  grab  at  the 
flying  figure  but  caught  only  his 
coat  pocket  which  tore  out  leaving 
the  ragged  piece  of  cloth  in  his 
hand,  the  culprit  meanwhile  disap- 
pearing in  the  darkness.  Steve 
stopped  short  and  putting  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  brought  forth  a  heavy 
revolver  still  warm  from  recent  dis- 
charge. As  he  stood  for  a  moment 
rather  bewildered,  he  heard  the  hur- 
rying of  feet  behind  him,  and,  in  a 
moment  more  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  remaining  deputies  and  placed 
under  arrest. 

It  was  not  till  now  that  Steve 
realized  his  dreadful  position.  In 
the  clash  between  the  old  and  new 
workmen  there  had  been  several 
shots  fired  and  two  or  three  wounded, 
but  here  was  the  only  direct  evidence 
of  individual  guilt,  the  others  mak- 
ing good  their  escape..  His  face 
grew  ashy  pale  as  he  looked  first  at 
the  revolver,  then  at  the  men  before 
him.  Partially  recovering  himself, 
he  said  in  a  firm  voice,  handing  the 
revolver  to  the  man  nearest  him, 
"Gentlemen,  I'm  not  the  one  you 
want;  I  was  on  my  way  to  pacify 
those  companions  of  mine.  This 
weapon  was  thrust  into  my  pocket 
by  the  shooter  as  he  fled.  Here  is 
the  piece  of  cloth  I  tore  from  his 
coat  as  he  passed  me. ' ' 

'  'That' s  all  right  young  fellar, ' '  re- 
marked one  of  his  captors,  "You'll 
have  a  chance  to  tell  all  about  that 
down  at  Perryville  afore  Judge  Daly, 
if  we  can  git  you  thar  'thout  bein' 
lynched.  Y'see  the  rest  on  us 
here's  got  to  do  our  duty  an'  take 
you  down  safe  t'jail,  but  we  dont 
feel  any  too  friendly  tow'rds  you  for 
the  killin'  of  our  pard. " 

chapter  iii. 
a  felon's  cell. 
The  next    day    the    news    of   the 
trouble    up  at    the  camp  spread  like 
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wild-fire  and  the  people  of  Perryville 
flocked  to  the  jail  where  Steve  had 
been  remanded  without  bail.  Among 
the  first  to  visit  the  unhappy  man 
was  Colonel  Penfield,  one  of  the 
lessees  of  the  Gibson  and  heretofore 
a  staunch  friend  of  Holden's. 

He  was  brought  to  Steve's  cell  by 
a  turnkey  and  looked  at  him  long  and 
earnestly  without  speaking  a  word. 
The  latter  was  too  engrossed  in  his 
own  sad  thoughts  of  mother  and 
sweet-heart  to  take  any  notice  of  his 
visitor  and  only  looked  up  when  he 
heard  him  say,  "Holden,  I'm  sorry 
for  you;  you're  the  last  man  I  should 
expect  to  find  at  the  head  of  a  mob, 
be  your  cause  either  just  or  unjust. 
The  last  man  I  should  have  deemed 
guilty  of  such  a  crime." 

Holden  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon 
the  Colonel  and  once  more  the  real- 
ization of  his  situation  struck  him 
with  full  force.  Colonel  Penfield  be- 
lieved him  guilty?  Well,  why  not? 
Was  not  the  evidence  of  guilt  found 
in  his  hand?  Was  not  the  ball  ex- 
tracted from  the  dead  man's  breast 
identical  with  the  remaining  five  in 
the  revolver  found  in  his  possession? 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
and  sank  down  on  the  rude  couch. 
If  Colonel  Penfield  believed  him 
guilty,  would  not  also  his  mother 
and  Marian  share  that  belief?  No 
one  but  himself  and  the  real  criminal 
knew  the  facts;  there  was  nothing 
about  the  revolver  to  identify  the 
owner;  the  only  clew  was  the  torn 
piece  of  the  coat,  and  every  miner 
wore  the  same  kind. 

Penfield  turned  aside  to  hide  his 
own  emotion.  He  had  thought 
everything  of  this  young  man  now 
behind  the  bars.  What  could  have 
tempted  him  to  join  an  angry  and 
irresponsible  mob? 

"Well,  Steve,"  he  said,  starting 
to  move  away,  "no  matter  how 
much  I  condemn  your  action  and  de- 
plore its  results,  I  shall  do  all  I  can 
to  save  you  from  the  gallows." 

The  gallows!  Steve  sprang  to 
his  feet,  every  fibre    quivering  with 


suppressed  pride  and  emotion.  "One 
moment,"  he  called  in  a  passionate 
voice  to  Penfield.  "Do  you  believe 
I  had  anything  to  do  with  this  shoot- 
ing?" Penfield  looked  around  in 
surprise.  "Do  you  suppose  irre- 
spective of  my  own  feelings,  that  I'd 
bring  any  reproach  on  the  dear  old 
gray  hairs  of  my  mother?  That  I'd 
forfeit  the  love  and  respect  of  my 
promised  wife,  my  beloved  Marian?" 

Something  rose  in  Steve's  throat 
and  choked  his  further  utterance  while 
Penfield  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
bars. 

"Listen  to  me  Colonel  Penfield," 
he  continued,  recovering  himself  with 
an  effort,  "and  I'll  tell  you  how  it 
happened."  And  Steve  related  the 
events  of  the  preceding  night. 

'  'All  I  have, ' '  he  said  in  conclusion, 
"to  identify  the  real  criminal  is  the 
piece  of  coat  which  the  marshal  has 
in  his  possession, and  that,  as  you  can 
see,  is  almost  a  hopeless  clue,  as  all  of 
us  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothing. ' ' 

"This  is  most  extraordinary!" 
remarked  the  Colonel  as  Steve 
finished.  "Whatever  could  have 
induced  the  man  to  place  a  noose 
around  your  neck,  instead  of  throw- 
ing the  revolver  away?  No  matter 
how  hard  pressed,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  he  would  drop  the 
weapon  as  he  ran." 

Penfield  was  thoughtful  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  suddenly  turning  he 
thrust  his  arm  between  the  bars  and 
said,  "There's  my  hand  Steve. 
Depend  upon  it  there's  some  rascality 
at  the  bottom  of  this  and  I'll  never 
rest  till  its  ferreted  out. ' ' 

Steve's  whole  soul  was  in  that 
hand-clasp. 

"I'll  go  over  to  Rugby  now  and 
bring  your  mother  here  and  then  I'm 
off  for  the  mountains.  Cheer  up  my 
boy.  It's  a  sore  trial  but  keep  a 
stout  heart  and  we'll  prove  your 
innocence  yet.  God  bless  you!"  And 
turning  he  hurried  away  from  the  cell. 

He  believed  the  young  man  inno- 
cent, but  how  could  it  be  proved? 
Only  by    finding  the   real   criminal, 
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and   that    seemed    an    impossibility. 

He  called  at  the  office  fur  the  piece 
of  the  coat,  and  hiring  a  rig-  drove 
over  to  Rugby  to  break  the  news  to 
Mrs.  Holden  and  the  Saunders. 

It  was  a  sad  meeting  between 
Steve  and  those  he  loved.  The 
Colonel  had  explained  everything  to 
them,  and  after  the  first  convulsive 
embrace,  the  sheriff  having  kindly 
allowed  them  all  to  enter  the  prison- 
er's cell  for  ten  minutes,  Steve  once 
more  related  the  episode  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  giving  the  minutest 
details  of  everything  connected  with 
the  attack  and  repulse,  and  his  sub- 
sequent arrest  and  imprisonment. 

The  time  flew  all  too  fast,  and  it 
scarcely  seemed  possible  that  the  ten 
minutes  had  already  passed  as  the 
turnkey  appeared  and  announced 
that  they  must  quit  the  cell. 

Steve  embraced  his  mother  affec- 
tionately, telling  her  to  be  of  good 
cheer — all  would  yet  be  well,  then 
turning  to  Marian  he  clasped  both 
her  hands  in  his,  exclaiming,  "Dear- 
est Marian,  now  that  I  know  those  I 
love  best  believe  me  guiltless,  I  am 
perfectly  content.  If  my  innocence 
cannot  be  proven  at  my  trial,  I  shall 
meet  my  fate  like  a  man,  and  carry 
my  case  to  a  higher  tribunal." 

"O  Steve!"  she  exclaimed,  plac- 
ing her  hands  on  his  shoulders  and 
gazing  up  into  his  face  with  an  ex- 
pression partly  of  admiration,  partly 
of  terror,  "O  dearest  Steve,  do  not 
speak  of  such  a  thing.  The  Colonel 
has  promised  to  procure  the  ablest 
counsel  in  the  land,  even  if  he  has  to 
send  to  New  York,  and  dear  old 
Judge  Lockner  will  plead  your  case 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  the  life-long 
friend  that  he  is.  Dearest  heart,  do 
not  lose  courage.  You  shall  be  free. 
I  pledge  my  life  to  your  cause." 

The  man  strained  her  to  his  heart, 
while  the  turnkey  softly  touched  her 
shoulder  to  remind  her  that  she  must 
go.  And  so  gently  disengaging  her- 
self from  her  lover,  Marian  placed 
her  arm  supportingly  around  the 
mother's    form    and    slowly    passed 


from  the  room,  while  Steve  was  again 
locked  in  his  cell  to  await  the  cause 
(jf  justice. 

justice!  Could  he  ever  obtain 
justice  with  such  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  staring  him  in  the  face? 

"O  Marian!"  he  murmured  as  he 
was  once  more  alone,  "Is  it  thus  that 
the  hand  of  fate  is  to  part  us?  Must 
I,  an  innocent  man  be  sacrificed  and 
your  life  be  blighted  forever?"  And  as 
if  in  reply,  her  last  words  came  back 
to  him;  "I  pledge  my  life  to  your 
cause."  "Dear  Marian,  if  you  can 
do  nothing  else  for  your  lover,  you 
can  at  least  keep  the  spark  of  hope 
kindled  in  his  breast,  and  save  him 
from  despair." 

CHAPTER    IV. 
SEARCHING    FOR  A  CLUE. 

During  Steve's  long  confinement 
in  the  jail  awaiting  the  day  of  his 
trial  a  host  of  friends  were  constant 
visitors,  among  them  many  of  his 
former  co-workers  at  the  mine,  who 
had  kept  shady  until  it  was  officially 
announced  that  none  of  them  would 
be  prosecuted  for  their  part  in  the 
fatal  encounter.  They  knew  noth- 
ing of  Steve's  innocence,  however, 
this  being  a  closely  guarded  secret 
in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  more 
definite  clue. 

The  Colonel  kept  his  word,  and 
not  only  engaged  two  of  the  best 
attorneys  from  the  East,  but  re-em- 
ployed Staley  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent at  the  Gibson,  where  he  was 
under  the  constant  surveillance  of 
private  detectives  disguised  as 
miners.  Every  spot  in  and  about 
both  mines  was  carefully  searched 
for  the  missing    coat,  but  all  in  vain. 

"He's  burned  it,  of  course,"  re- 
marked one  of  the  detectives  in  con- 
versation with  the  Colonel.  "That 
man's  no  fool.  Whenever  we  bring 
up  the  subject  of  the  strike,  he's  as 
close  as  a  clam  and  only  prates 
about  his  'surprise  as  bein'  a  honest 
man  that  Steve  Holden,  who  he 
allers  thought  a  kind'er  church-goin' 
feller' d  git  his  dander    up  an'  plug  a 
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hole  through  a  deputy  marshal. 
But  y'caut  allers  tell,'  he  says, 
'these  fellars  what  read  their  prayer- 
book  so  rigelarlv's  get  the  very 
devil  in' em  at  times.  I  reckon  as 
how  he  was  desperit,  se'en  as  he's 
got  a  gal  down  thar  at  Rugby  wot 
he  wanted  to  git  married  to.'  " 

"It's  very  evident  nobody  knows 
nor  suspects  anyone  but  Holden,  al- 
though I  hear  nothing  but  surprise 
that  he  should  have  been  mixed  up 
in  such  an  affair.  Poor  lad,  I'm 
afraid  there's  little  hope  for  him. 
Keep  your  eyes  wide  open  boys. 
There's  only  a  few  more  days,  but 
something  may  turn  up."  And  with 
this  Colonel  Penfield  dismissed  them, 
and  taking  up  his  hat  made  his  way 
to  the  jail  to  see  Steve. 

The  Colonel  was  not  alone  in  his 
efforts  to  ferret  out  the  real  criminal. 
Marian  Saunders  worked  with  a  cour- 
age born  of  desperation  to  find  some 
clue  which  would  lift  the  burden  of 
guilt  from  her  lover.  Every  subter- 
fuge she  could  invent  was  brought  to 
bear  that  she  might  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  at  the  mines  without 
arousing  suspicion.  In  this  she  was 
ably  seconded  by  her  father.  To- 
gether they  made  arrangements  with 
the  Colonel  to  hold  two  meetings 
during  the  week  at  the  camp  on 
which  occasions  all  the  miners  were 
invited  to  hear  the  good  Dr.  Saun- 
ders read  from  the  scriptures,  and 
Marian  sing  for  them.  The  music 
always  insured  a  good  attendance 
and  the  girl  succeeded  in  touching  a 
chord  in  many  a  gruff  miner's  heart 
and  making  a  host  of  friends.  She 
had  no  definite  plan  for  obtaining  a 
clue,  but  kept  her  eyes  and  ears 
open,  and  during  her  stay,  under  the 
pretense  of  being  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  mines,  would,  under 
Colonel  Penfield's  guidance,  explore 
every  nook  and  corner,  but  all  to  no 
purpose. 

Among  the  audience  who  came  to 
hear  the  Doctor  and  his  daughter, 
the  Chinaman,  Wong  Kop  who 
presided  over    the  culinary    depart- 


ment at  the  camp,  was  always  an  at- 
tentive listener.  It  wasn't  the 
scriptures  he  cared  for, but  the  music, 
and  often  forgetting  his  duties  in  his 
eagerness  to  hear  the  fair  singer,  he 
would  be  rewarded  with  a  volley  of 
oaths  and  a  kick  from  some  hungry 
miner's  boot  for  neglecting  to  pre- 
pare the  supper  on  time. 

One  evening  as  they  were  just 
about  to  step  aboard  the  train, 
Marian  felt  a  tug  at  her  dress,  and, 
turning,  beheld  Wong  Kop  with  a 
face  wreathed  in  smiles.  He  held  in 
his  hands  a  little  bunch  of  blue  bells 
gathered  from  their  nestling  place 
among  the  rocks,  and  presented  them 
with  the  grace  of  a  drawing-room 
gallant. 

'  'Bely  good  sing, ' '  he  said.  '  'Wong 
Kop  heap  likee." 

She  accepted  the  flowers  with  a 
pleased  smile,  and  was  about  to  thank 
him  when  the  Colonel  interrupted  her 
saying,  "Be  careful  Wong;  you 
mustn't  lose  your  heart  to  the  lady; 
she's  already  engaged." 

Wong's  face  lit  up  intelligently, 
and  he  shook  his  head  vigorously  up 
and  down.  "Wong  Kop  sabbe.  He 
alle  samee  heap  good  fiend.  Bely 
fine  sing;  bely  fine  pleach;  Wong 
Kop  no  more  swear,  no  more  dlink; 
bely  good."  And  with  these  words 
the  Chinaman  hurried  back  towards 
his  quarters,  no  doubt  having  vividly 
in  mind  the  impression  of  a  big  num- 
ber ten  miner's  boot  giving  him  a 
lift  if  he  tarried  longer.  Marian 
called  out,  "Good  bye,  Wong,"  and 
the  Colonel  helping  her  on  the  car, 
the  train  pulled  slowly  out  of  the 
depot  for  Perryville. 

CHAPTER  V. 
THE  STRONG  ARM  OF  THE  LAW. 

At  last  the  case  of  the  "People 
versus  Stephen  Holden"  was  called. 
It  was  a  bleak  cold  day  in  October, 
but  the  court-room  was  crowded 
with  town's  people,  some  of  whom 
came  out  of  mere  curiosity,  but 
most  of  them  through  friendship 
and  sympathy. 
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All  eyes  were  on  the  prisoner  as 
he  entered  the  room  in  charge  of  a 
deputy  marshal  and  took  his  scat 
next  to  his  mother  and  sweetheart. 
His  long  confinement  had  told 
severely  upon  him,  but  he  had  lost 
none  of  that  manly  bearing  which 
was  a  part  of  his  character,  and  a 
murmur  of  admiration  for  the  sturdy 
lad  swept  like  a  wave  across  the 
audience. 

The  court  rapped  for  silence  and 
the  work  of  impanelling  a  jury  was 
proceeded  with.  It  was  far  into  the 
next  day  before  twelve  men  satis- 
factory to  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
were  selected,  and  the  prosecuting 
attorney  opened  the  case  for  the 
state.  The  evidence  presented  was 
brief  and  to  the  point,  the  prosecu- 
tion establishing  the  facts  clearly  and 
pointedly  from  the  time  the  miners 
first  went  out  on  the  strike  to  the 
shooting  of  the  deputy  marshal 
and  the  arrest  of  Holden  with  the 
smoking  revolver  still  in  his  hand. 
The  cross  examination  developed 
nothing  in  the  defendant's  favor,  and 
the  prosecution  rested  with  a  strong 
case  against  the  prisoner. 

Then  Judge  Lockner  arose  and 
stated  the  case  for  the  defense.  They 
proposed  to  show  that  in  spite  of  the 
strong  circumstantial  evidence,  the 
conduct  of  their  client  during  the 
strike  and  immediately  preceding  the 
conflict  between  the  miners  and  the 
new  workmen  was  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  his  having 
taken  part  in  the  affray.  Witnesses 
would  be  forthcoming  to  prove  that 
not  only  had  he  figured  conspicuously 
in  averting  a  riot  during  the  day, 
but  the  last  thing  before  retiring  that 
night  had  made  a  special  point  of 
going  down  town  and  advising  his 
co-workers  to  accept  the  situation 
and  make  no  violent  demonstration 
whatever. 

As  Steve  took  the  stand,  and  was 
sworn  by  the  Court,  a  death-like 
silence  prevailed.  He  proceeded 
with  his  testimony  in  a  clear,  firm 
voice,      repeating    his     conversation 


with  Luke  Staleyand  his  subsequent 

uneasiness  and  resolve  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  chances  of  an  out- 
break before  he  retired  for  the  night. 
Of  his  being  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  the  mob  passing  his  cabin;  his 
pursuit  and  arrival  at  the  encamp- 
ment just  as  the  shot  was  fired  and 
the  weapon  hurridly  thrust  into  his 
pocket. 

The  piece  of  coat  was  here  shown 
the  jury,  and  Steve  proceeded  with 
his  testimony,  giving  the  details  ol 
his  arrest  just  as  he  took  the  revolver 
from  his  pocket. 

The  direct  examination  brought 
out  the  fact  that  Luke  Staley  had 
been  an  applicant  for  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Gibson  at  the 
time  it  was  promised  to  Steve,  but 
had  shown  no  ill-feeling  at  the  lat- 
ter's  success.  The  cross  examina- 
tion only  strengthened  Steve's 
testimony  and  he  was  excused. 

Several  witnesses  were  put  on  the 
stand  to  testify  as  to  his  conciliatory 
policy  throughout  the  whole  trouble, 
and  then  Luke  Staley  who  had  been 
subpoenaed  by  the  defense,  was 
called  to  the  stand.  His  was  any- 
thing but  a  prepossessing  presence 
as  he  stood  awkwardly  in  the  witness 
box  shifting  from  one  leg  to  the  other 
and  casting  a  surly  glance  around  the 
room  as  if  to  say,  "By  wot  right  is 
a  honest  man  like  me  put  up  like  a 
Jack  in  a  pulpit  to  be  stared  at  and  a 
questioned  on,  wen  he  don't  know 
nothin'  about  this  'ere  affair!" 

Being  sworn  he  was  at  once  on  the 
defensive,  weighing  every  utterance 
carefully,  and  cunningly  contriving 
to  make  it  appear  that  Holden' s  re- 
ply to  his  inflamatory  remarks  at  the 
cabin  was  simply  a  cloak  to  cover 
his  subsequent  actions. 

In  the  direct  examination  he 
screwed  himself  about  uneasily,  now 
dodging  behind  his  evasion,  now 
twisting  around  that  one  until  as  one 
of  the  eastern  attorneys  was  closely 
questioning  him  regarding  his  part 
in  the  encounter  with  the  deputy 
sheriffs,   he    broke    out   with  a   snarl 
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that,  "Them  as  had  the  right  had  said 
as  how  nothin'd  be  done  agin  any 
one  as  took  a  hand  in  the  fight  with 
the  new  men  that  night,  exceptin' 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  conse- 
quently he  objicted  to  bein'  sub- 
jected to  these 'ere  peramerlations." 
The  court  instructed  him  to  answer 
all  questions  without  •  any  remarks, 
and  his  examination  proceeded,  the 
defense  failing,  however,  to  bring 
out  anything  which  would  directly 
effect  the  evidence  as  it  stood  and  so, 
after  the  prosecution  had  put  a 
question  or  two,  he  was  excused  and 
lost  no  time  in  climbing  awkwardly 
down  from  the  stand  and  making  a 
hasty  exit  from  the  court  room, 
glancing  ever  and  anon  behind  as 
though  expecting  to  be  recalled. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
THE     VERDICT. 

The  case  had  now  been  so  long 
under  consideration  that  the  court 
decided  to  hold  evening  sessions  and 
the  testimony  being  all  in,  the  pro- 
secution at  once  took  up  the  open- 
ing argument,  and,  although  the 
prosecuting  attorney  had  known  the 
Holdens  from  childhood,  the  facts  in 
the  case  were  such  as  to  force  him  to 
present  it,  in  the  full  strength  of  its 
dreadful  aspect.  The  deed  was 
done;  the  instrument  of  death  was  in 
the  prisoner's  hand  when  arrested; 
the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  striking 
miners.  Nothing  in  the  evidence  for 
the  defense  had  made  any  break  in 
the  direct  testimony  submitted.  The 
defense  could  not  sustain  the  state- 
ment of  the  prisoner  that  the  crime 
was  committed  by  some  one  else  and 
the  weapon  transferred  to  his  pocket. 
The  facts  presented  to  the  learned 
jury  were  prima  facie  evidence  of 
guilt  and  the  verdict  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance. The  argument  lasted  far 
into  the  night  and  court  adjourned 
until  10  o'clock  the  next  day,  when 
counsel  for  the  defense  proceeded 
with  their  summing  up.  The  attorneys 
from  the  east  made  a  strong  plea  in 
behalf  of  the  prisoner,  calling  atten- 


tion to  the  fact  that  although  the 
weapon  was  found  in  his  hand,  no 
one  had  actually  witnessed  the  shoot- 
ing, and  his  statement  as  to  the  facts 
in  the  case  were  just  as  much  to  be 
relied  on  as  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence introduced  by  the  prosecution. 
T,he  character  of  the  defendant;  his 
conservative  policy  previous  to  the 
affray;  nothing  that  the  experienced 
lawyers  could  introduce  to  the  jury 
in  his  favor  was  overlooked,  and 
Colonel  Penfield,  himself  somewhat 
reassured,  whispered  comforting 
words  to  the  mother  and  Marian,  as 
the  court  took  a  recess  preparatory 
to  Judge  Lochner's  final  plea  for  the 
defense. 

A  more  eloquent  address  had 
never  before  been  heard  within  the 
four  walls  of  that  court  house,  and 
there  was  many  a  tearful  eye  as  the 
judge  closed  his  argument  with  a 
fervid  appeal  to  the  jury  to  remember 
that  although  this  lad  was  but  a 
working  man,  earning  his  living  and 
supporting  his  dear  old  mother  by 
his  daily  toil,  his  life  had  been  an 
example  to  the  world.  He  stood  to- 
day even  though  under  the  shadow 
of  guilt,  one  of  nature's  noblemen. 
Not  a  soul  who  had  been  present 
during  this  fearful  ordeal  but  be- 
lieved him  innocent  of  the  terrible 
crime  charged  against  him.  The 
truth  of  his  testimony  was  stamped 
indelibly  on  every  feature,  and,  if 
they  disregarded  the  promptings  of 
their  own  hearts,  of  their  own  beliefs, 
even  though  the  circumstantial 
evidence  offered  was  not  in  his  favor, 
and  found  him  guilty,  the  very  heav- 
ens would  cry  out  against  them. 

Twilight  was  deepening  into  the 
dark  shadows  of  night  as  the  Judge 
finished,  but  no  one  thought  of  stir- 
ring. Lights  were  procured,  and 
the  prosecution  delivered  the  closing 
address  to  the  jury  and  then  amid 
a  death-like  stillness,  the  court  pro- 
ceeded with  what  was,  to  the  pre- 
siding Judge,  being  as  he  was  a  life- 
long friend  of  the  Holdens,  the 
hardest  task  he'd  ever  been   called 
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upon  to  perform  since  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  the  charging  of  the  jury — 
the  charging  of  the  jury  strictly  ac- 
cording' to  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
the  evidence,   when  his    whole  heart 
went  out  to  the  young   man  and  his 
loved  ones.      He  had   an  almost   ir- 
resistible    impulse    to    rise    up    and 
shout,    "Gentlemen    of    the    jury — 
he  is  innocent — innocent  as   the   un- 
born babe.      He  is  incapable  of  com- 
mitting- a    crime."        But    this    was 
impossible.      He  was  there  represent- 
ing the    majesty  of  the  law    and  his 
duty  allowed  him  no  choice.      What- 
ever   his    belief;  however    hard    the 
task,  there  was    no  alternative.      As 
he  commenced  to    speak    by  calling 
the  attention    of  the  jury   to  the  fact 
that  this    was    a  most    extraordinary 
case,      the      old      gentleman's    lips 
quivered    and   his    voice     trembled, 
while    his    auditors   leaned    intently 
forward  as  if  hanging  breathlessly  on 
every  word  he    uttered.       After   re- 
viewing the    testimony    and    telling 
the  jury  it  was  their  duty  to  arrive  at 
a  verdict   according  to    the  evidence 
submitted,  at  the  same  time  he  could 
not   refrain   from    paying  a    glorious 
tribute       to    the      character     of  the 
prisoner  and    impressing    them  with 
the  necessity  of  carefully  considering 
the  prisoner's  own    defense  and    the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  events 
immediately      preceding       the     en- 
counter, and  above  all  his  irreproach- 
able life. 

As  the  court  concluded,  and  the 
jury  retired,  not  even  a  whisper  dis- 
turbed the  awful  silence.  Steve  sat 
between  his  mother  and  Marian,  their 
hands  tightly  clasped.  They  had 
already  nerved  themselves  for  the 
verdict,  and  since  Judge  Daly's 
charge  to  the  jury,  were  prepared 
for  the  worst.  Through  all  this  fear- 
ful ordeal  Marian, however, had  never 
completely  lost  hope,  and  had  been 
the  one  power  that  sustained  poor 
Mrs.  Holden  from  despair.  Even 
now  while  the  twelve  good  and  true 
men  were  deciding  Steve's  fate,  there 
was    something  which  kept  whisper- 


ing,     "Courage    my  soul;    he  will  be 
saved." 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  Marian 
sprang  to  her  feet.  It  was  only  tin- 
jury  wishing  to  ask  a  question. 
"Patience,"  she  said  to  herself,  "it 
is  not  yet,  not  yet."  Steve  pressed 
her  hand  and  looked  sorrowfully  at 
her  as  she  sat  with  eager  and  excited 
attention.  "Poor  girl"  he  thought. 
"It's  too  much  for  her;  why  don't 
they  hurry  and  have  the  thing  over 
with. " 

Once  more  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  the  jury  were  ready  to  report. 

The  supreme  moment  had  arrived. 
Every  nerve  was  strained  to  its  ut- 
most tension  as  the  men  returned  to 
their  seats,  and  the  clerk  after  polling 
them  inquired  in  a  ringing  voice. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you 
reached  a  verdict?' ' 

"We  have,"  replied  the  foreman, 
at  the  same  time  handing  it  to  the 
clerk. 

The  silence  of  death  pervaded  the 
room  as  the  clerk  slowly  began 
unfolding  the  paper.  Every  one 
leaned  forward  in  anxious  expec- 
tancy, and  Marian  half  rising  in  her 
seat  strained  her  ears  to  hear — not 
the  sound  of  the  clerk's  voice  but  a 
far-off,  indistinct  clatter  that  was 
caught  up  by  the  night  wind  and 
wafted  to  the  courtroom,  seemingly 
for  her  ears  alone.  She  clutched 
Steve's  shoulder  convulsively  and 
leaned  forward — nearer  and  nearer 
the  sound.  She  had  risen  upright, 
her  whole  body  quivering  with  in- 
tense excitement.  Nearer  and  nearer 
— right  close  now — it's  the  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs.  Everybody,  the  clerk 
included,  had  forgotten  the  verdict, 
and  were  held  spell  bound  by  the 
girl  as  she  swayed  back  and  forth, 
her  senses  seemingly  deserting  her. 
But  all  had  now  caught  the  sound. 
There  was  a  galloping  of  hoots,  a 
suppressed  clamor  of  voices  as  the 
horses  drew  up  outside.  Then  those 
in  the  hall-way  fell  back  before  the 
cry  of  "Make  way,  make  way!"  The 
next  moment    the    door    burst    open 
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and  Marian  with  a  loud  triumphant 
cry  of  "He  is  saved,  I  know  my  dar- 
ling is  saved,"  fell  down  in  a  swoon, 
whilst  a  party  of  four  miners  ap- 
peared, carefully  supporting  between 
them  the  Chinaman,  Wong  Kop, 
his  face  and  clothes  covered  with 
blood  and  he  himself  apparently  but 
little  better  than  a  dead  man.  In  a 
moment  the  whole  house  was  in  an 
uproar.  The  court  rapped  in  vain 
for  order.  Everybody  stood  up  in 
their  seats  and  confusion  reigned  su- 
preme, until  one  of  the  men  held  up 
his  hand  for  silence,  and  in  a  solemn 
voice  addressed  the  court.  "May  it 
please  your  honor,  we  four  and  Wong 
here'd  like  to  be  sworn." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
Judge  seemed  nonplussed,  and 
looked  from  the  newcomers  to  the 
clerk,  the  jury  and  then  at  the  crowd 
in  the  courtroom. 

"It's  concernin'  this  case  of 
Holden's,"  the  man  continued,  "and 
if  you  don't  hurry  Wong  '11  perhaps 
be  too  far  gone  t'  say  what  he  wants 
to." 

The  Judge  recovering  himself,  told 
him  to  proceed,  but  he  couldn't 
swear  any  one  on  the  case  now  as  it 
had  already  gone  to  the  jury. 

"Well,  I  reckon  as  how  that  don't 
matter.  Here  Wong,  take  a  sip  o' 
this  and  let's  hear  what  you  have  to 
say-  'f  any  one  'd  be  so  kind  'sto 
loan  us  a  bit  of  a  rag  to  tie  up  his 
wound  we'd  be  obliged.  Y'  see  he's 
carryin'  a  bullet  in  that  head  o'  his'n 
and  't  kind  o'  interferes  with  his 
English." 

A  dozen  handkerchiefs  were  pro- 
fered,  while  Marian,  who  quickly 
recovered  from  her  swoon,  was  at  his 
side  in  a  moment  assisting  the  men 
in  binding  his  head  and  making  him 
as  comfortable  as  possible  by  piling 
up  overcoats  and  wraps  on  the  larg- 
est chair  in  the  room. 

The  Chinaman  was  weak  from  loss 
of  blood,  and  he  seemed  unable  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  but  when  his 
eyes  rested  on  Marian,  his  face  lit  up 
intelligently  and    reaching  his  hand 


beneath  his  tunic,  he  brought  before 
the  astonished  gaze  of  all  the  charred 
remains  of  a  miner's  coat,  and  hold- 
ing it  up,  made  a  feeble  gesture,  in- 
dicating to  the  girl  that  he  wished 
her  to  take  it. 

She  handed  it  to  Judge  Lockner, 
who,  examining  it  closely,  exclaimed 
excitedly,  "Your  honor,  the  pocket's 
gone. ' ' 

Immediately  there  was  another 
uproar,  which  the  court  with  difficul- 
ty suppressed,  and  then  addressed 
the  audience  saying  that  order  must 
be  maintained  or  the  room  would  be 
cleared. 

"The  dignity  of  the  court  must  be 
preserved,"  Judge  Daly  continued. 
"It  is  only  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances that  induces  the  court  to 
allow  this  interruption." 

"Can't  you  make  out  to  say  some- 
thin',  Wong,"  said  the  man  who 
had  first  spoken.  "D'  you  want 
some  more  brandy?" 

The  Chinaman  shook  his  head  in 
the  negative,  and  then  as  the  audience 
settled  in  their  seats  in  quiet  expec- 
tancy, spoke  as  follows: 

"Wong  Kop  no  muche  talk.  To- 
day Luke  Staley  come  'long  bollow 
coal  oil  can.  Look  heap  dlunk. 
Wong  Kop  sabbe  no  good,  so  follow. 
Pletty  near  dark  now.  He  go  in 
cabin  and  make  fire.  Lookee  lound 
room,  takee  board  out  floor  and 
flind  coat.  Pletty  dlunk  man — fall 
once,  twice,  many  time.  Puttee  oil 
on  coat — not  muche — more  go  on 
floor.  He  cusse  bely  much  Holden. 
When  he  light  fire  he  say,  'thele  go 
the  lope  can  hang  me.'  He  feel 
neck  and  cusse  heap  more  Holden." 

The  Chinaman  was  exhausted  and 
could  not  proceed.  Stimulants  were 
applied  but  he  was  too  weak  to  speak 
above  a  whisper,  so  the  miner  took 
up  the  tale,  explaining  that  the 
Chinaman,  comprehending  that 
Staley  was  burning  the  coat  to  con- 
ceal some  villainy,  waited  until  he 
reeled  out  of  the  cabin,  and  rushing 
in  pulled  it  from  the  flame  before  it 
was  fairlv  ablaze.      As    he    came    out 
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of  the  door,  he  almost  ran  into 
Staley  who  was  returning  for  some 
reason  or  other.  The  latter  made  a 
grab  for  Wong,  but  did  not  catch 
him,  and  as  the  Chinaman  ran  off 
Staley  pulled  a  revolver  firing  several 
shots  in  quick  succession,  one  of 
which  took  effect  and  brought  him  to 
the  ground. 

"The  shootin',"  continued  the 
miner,  "brought  a  hornet's  nest 
about  Staley' s  ears,  several  of  us 
swooping  down  on  him  just  as  he'd 
reached  Wong  here  and  was  about 
to  brain  him  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
gun.  He  was  pretty  drunk  but  he 
backed  up  agin  a  stump  and  stood 
us  all  off  until  some  one  sneaked 
around  behind,  and,  tripping  him  up, 
presented  a  revolver  at  his  head,  at 
the  same  time  holding  a  piece  of  torn 
cloth  before  his  eyes  and  exclaiming, 
"D'you  you  see  this  Luke  Staley? 
It's  the  pocket  belonging  to  that  coat 
you  tried  to  burn.  I'm  a  United 
States  detective  (showing  his  badge) 
and  I'll  give  you  just  one  minute  to 
confess  the  murder  of  the  deputy 
marshal,  and  if  you  don't  I'll  turn 
you  over  to  these  men  hare,  who'll 
hang  you  to  the  highest  pine  tree  on 
the  ridge.  The  cowardly  whelp  was 
so  afeered  of  hanging,  that  he  begged 
for  mercy,  acknowledging  that  he 
did  the  shootin'  and  afterwards  put 
the  revolver  in  Holden's  pocket." 

At  this  point  in  the  miner's  story, 
the  crowd  could  not  be  restrained. 
Those  nearest  to  the  prisoner  made 
a  dash  to  where  he  was  sitting  to 
shake  his  hand,  whilst  those  in  the 
rear  left  their  seats  and  were  scramb- 
ling and  pushing  to  reach  him.  Four 
enthusiastic  men  caught  him  up  on 
their  shoulders  and  were  moving  to- 
wards the  door — the  court  meanwhile 
making  frantic  efforts  to  stop  them, 
finally  succeeded  in  pushing  his  way 
through  the  crowd  and  heading  them 
off,  shook  his  gavel  vehemently  be- 
fore them  shouting  excitedly  that 
"order  must  be  maintained,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  court  was  being  abused; 
the     prisoner   was    not    discharged; 


he  would  fine  every  one  in  the  room 
for  contempt  of  court;"  then  raising 
his  voice  still  higher,  he  called  loudly 
to  the  clerk  to  read  the  verdict,  and 
in  the  lull  that  followed,  the  clerk 
mounted  a  chair  and  read  "We,  the 
jury,  find  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
NOT  GUILTY." 

Such  a  shout  of  triumph  as  went 
up — such  a  rushing  and  tumbling 
over  benches  and  chairs.  Nothing 
could  stem  the  tide  of  that  re- 
joicing multitude,  as  they  followed 
the  hero  of  the  occasion  into  the 
open  air. 

And  Wong  Kop — was  he  any  the 
less  a  hero  as  he  lay  stretched  on  his 
improvised  cot  with  his  life  fast  ebb- 
ing away?  H.   R.   B. 


A  Moral. — A  nut  dropped  by  a 
squirrel  fell  through  the  opening  in 
the  middle  of  an  old  millstone  which 
lay  upon  the  ground,  and,  being 
thus  protected,  grew  into  a  thriving 
sapling  that  shot  up  through  the 
opening.  In  a  few  years  it  had  in- 
creased so  that  it  filled  the  space  and 
was  firmly  wedged  to  the  sides  of  the 
heavy  stone.  Still  it  grew,  and  in  a 
few  years  more,  little  by  little,  it 
lifted  the  entire  weight  clear  from  the 
earth,  so  that  a  man  could  sit  be- 
neath it.  All  was  done  by  atom  after 
atom,  borne  by  the  sap  to  the  grow- 
ing trunk.  Think  of  this,  my  little 
man,  puzzling  over  "long  division" 
in  arithmetic;  little  by  little  of  think- 
ing and  working  will  take  you 
through  fractions,  rule  of  three,  and 
those  terrible  problems  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  by-and-by;  but  be  sure 
that  the  little  by  little  is  not  neglected. 
And  you,  hard-working  lad  on  the 
farm,  or  in  the  shops,  look  at  Frank- 
lin, Watts,  Field,  and  thousands 
more  who  have  lifted  the  weight  of 
circumstances  that  would  hold  them 
down  like  millstones,  and  who  have 
by  their  steady  perseverance  risen 
above  their  fellows,  easily  bearing 
their  burdens,  and  "keep  pegging 
away."  F. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  some 
time  for  schools  of  high  standing  to 
publish  magazines  embodying  their 
educational  ideas  and  aims.  A  num- 
ber of  these  periodicals  have  been 
issued  in  the  Territory  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  financial  and  pro- 
fessional. Among  these  was  The 
Idea,  a  bright,  original  paper,  pub- 
lished for  six  successive  months  in 
1893  by  the  students  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints'  College  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
During  the  school  year  of  1893-94, 
it  was  thought  well,  in  consideration 
of  the  financial  depression,  to  suspend 
the  publication  of  the  journal,  and 
when  the  matter  of  reviving  it  was 
discussed,  it  was  found  practically 
impossible  to  insure  the  payment  of 
printing  expenses.  In  further  view 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  publications 
in  the  territory  are  languishing 
through  lack  of  financial  support,  it 
was  wisely  decided  to  let  The  Idea 
remain  defunct  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Feeling  that  the  school  should  not 
be  without  the  prestige  which  a 
regular  publication  of  its  thought 
and  work  gives  an  institution,  the 
principal  of  the  college  suggested  to 
the  editor  of  The  Contributor  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  "College 
Department"  in  this  magazine;  con- 
tributions thereto  to  be  made  by 
teachers  and  students,  and  to  reflect 
the  highest  thought  and  best  work 
of  the  institution.  The  proposition 
was  favorably  considered  by  the 
editor,  who  rightly  concluded  that 
the  prestige  gained  by  the  college 
would  be  reflected  upon  The  Con- 
tributor, to  its  great  advantage. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  college  being 
now  named  as  the  leading  theological 
institution  of  the  Church  school  sys- 
tem, it  was  thought  that  the  spirit 
and  nature  of  its  work  will  react  upon 
the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the 
youth  of  Zion,  who  are  preparing 
for  the   important  duties  of  Church 


membership,  causing  them  to  think 
long  and  deeply  of  the  vast  prepara- 
tion needed,  and  the  best  way  to 
secure  it.  Accordingly,  we  present 
in  this  issue  the  introductory  contri- 
bution to  this  department,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  always  contain  items  ot 
profitable  interest  to  our  readers. 

address  to  the  graduates,    at 
the  commencement  exercises, 

JUNE    7,     1894. 

To  the  graduate,  Commencement 
Day  is  a  most  interesting  occasion. 
It  is  to  him  what  the  ceremony  ot 
knighting  was  to  the  mediaeval  squire. 
By  the  process  of  step  by  step  grad- 
uation, he  has  come  up  at  last  to  the 
door  of  the  great  temple  of  learning, 
where  the  flight  of  stairs  is  endless, 
the  graduating  process  of  constant 
recurrence  eternally.  Although  the 
mind  is  infinite  in  its  capacity  for  de- 
velopment, its  limit  of  growth  never 
having  been  reached,  yet  so  far  as 
this  life  is  concerned,  conditions  ren- 
der the  fullest  possible  development 
but  meager  indeed.  The  great  New- 
ton, discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, of  prismatic  refraction  of  light, 
and  writer  of  the  Principia,  professed 
just  before  his  death  that  his  work  had 
been  but  child's  play  along  the  shore 
of  the  yet  unexplored  ocean  of 
knowledge.  Truly,  then,  you  have 
hardly  made  a  commencement,  in- 
deed I  hope  your  true,  independent, 
manly  and  womanly  endeavor  will 
commence  from  this  time.  The 
term  "commencement"  is,  therefore, 
beautifully  suggestive  in  theory;  may 
it  be  equally  so  in  your  practice. 

Many  questions  will  confront  you 
now  that  your  feet  are  beginning  to 
tread  the  sacred  ground  of  self- 
guided  endeavor,  questions  which 
you  alone  can  answer.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  is,  What  shall  be  my 
price  for  labor  performed  ?  What 
my  remuneration?  The  shores  of 
time  are  strewn  with  the  wrecked 
lives  of  men  and  women   who  have 
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not  been  able  to  answer  this  question 
aright.  One  has  bartered  his  God- 
given  heritage  for  gold  alone;  his 
bark  is  splendidly  bespangled  with 
jewels,  but  it  lies  broadside  against 
the  reef  of  selfishness.  Another  has 
scorned  the  price  to  be  measured  by 
earthly  dross;  his  frail  canoe,  weather- 
beaten  and  torn  to  shreds,  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  misfortune,  with 
naught  but  the  memory  of  unselfish 
acts  to  preserve  it  from  decay. 

Would  it  pay  for  one  to  be  a 
Croesus,  a  Midas,  a  Gould,  a  Russell 
Sage,  if  even  he  possessed  the 
power?  Could  he  afford  to  partake 
fully  of  the  unpractical,  unthrifty 
spirit  of  a  Burns,  a  Socrates,  a  Gold- 
smith, a  Sheridan,  even  though  he 
possessed  all  the  traits  which  have 
made  these  men  famous?  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  him  to  combine  the 
poetic,  the  philosophic,  the  military, 
the  patriotic  genius  of  a  Shakes- 
peare, a  Pericles,  a  Caesar,  a  Wash- 
ington, with  the  practical  ability  and 
sterling  judgment  of  those  im- 
mortals? Shall  one  not  strive  to 
control  the  fire  of  talent,  which,  un- 
trammeled,  will  consume  all  that  is 
stable  and  conservative  within  him? 
But  at  the  same  time  shall  he  not 
allow  the  spiritual  and  the  intellectual 
to  rise  within  the  mass  of  physical, 
stolid  power,  like  the  leaven  which 
imparts  lightness  to  the  lump? 

Another  question  will  confront 
you;  nay,  it  has  confronted  you  in 
all  your  preparatory  work.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  past  speaking  to  the 
present,  and  sending  its  prophetic 
tones. to  the  future.  You  are  called 
upon  to  temper  the  idealism  of  the 
past  with  the  realism  of  the  present 
— the  present  self-development  with 
the  past  ascetic  self-sacrifice.  One 
fact  is  now  worth  many  theories— in 
the  past  one  theory  was  esteemed 
above  many  facts.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  systems  and  men  is  sought 
for  now,  in  the  past  the  height  of 
the  ideal,  no  matter  how  impractical 
that  ideal,  determined  its  own  worth 
and    that    of    its    exponent.       The 


question  with  the  Platonic  philoso- 
pher was,  What  are  its  essentials? 
What  is  his  ideal?  The  modern 
Baconian  asks,  What  is  it  worth? 
What  can  he  do?  The  knowing  and 
the  feeling  of  the  Greek,  mingled 
with  the  knowing  and  the  doing  of 
the  American,  will  form  a  tempera- 
ment best  fitted  not  only  for  the 
broad  duties  and  labors  of  this  life, 
but  also  for  the  larger  knowing, 
feeling,  and  doing  of  the  life  to 
come;  for  the  best  preparation  for 
the  world  beyond  the  vail  is  the 
greatest  possible  tact  and  thorough- 
ness in  the  performance  of  the  mani- 
fold duties  of  this.  And  when,  un- 
aided, you  have  developed  your 
own  individual  powers  to  the  highest 
possible  point,  remember  that  you 
can  push  them  several  degrees 
higher  by  an  apparent  sacrifice  ot 
those  powers  to  the  good  of  another. 
The  cup  of  water  you  give  to  the 
humble,  elevates  you  far  more  than 
does  the  nectar  you  receive  from  the 
fairies  of  elfland.  No  man  ever  yet 
attained,  he  never  can  attain  true 
egoism  without  a  healthful,  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  altruism.  The  one  is 
the  proper  complement  of  the  other. 
Therefore,  when  you  take  from 
my  hand  the  roll  of  paper  containing 
the  certified  results  of  your  year's 
labor,  remember  that  from  that 
moment  you  stand  in  a  double  sense 
as  an  exponent  of  your  alma  mater. 
Upon  you  rests  the  responsibility  of 
proving  the  advantage  of  such  a 
course  of  training  as  is  given  here. 
Hundreds  have  attested  it,  hundreds 
are  attesting  it,  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  the  self-reliance,  the  humble 
manliness,  the  reverence  for  things 
sacred,  the  love  of  all  honorable 
labor,  whether  of  the  head,  the  heart, 
or  the  hand — by  all  these  we  shall 
expect  you  to  attest  the  benefits  you 
have  received  here.  Remember,  the 
composite  love  for  self,  for  man,  and 
for  God,  each  tempered  by  the  other, 
must  be  the  touchstone  to  try  our 
lives. 


A   SCOTCH   WEAVER-BOY. 
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The  pictured  lamp  upon  your 
certificates  is  an  emblem  which  I 
trust  all  will  take  to  heart.  From 
the  altar  in  the  temple  of  learning, 
on  which  burns  the  perpetual  fire  of 
knowledge,  each  of  you  has  lighted 
his  lamp,  as  the  colonists  departing 
from  their  loved  Rome  carried  with 
them  to  their  new  homes  a  taper 
from  the  altar  of  the  household  god- 
dess Vesta.  The  bright  man  burns 
himself  out  for  the  illumination  of 
others,  the  fire  of  his  talent  usually 
consuming  him  long  before  the  allotted 
time  of  his  life  has  expired.  May  it 
not  be,  shall  it  not  be,  that  those 
who  now  leave  this  institution  for  the 
broad  field  of  human  endeavor,  will 
carry  a  torch  with  them  to  illumine 
not  only  their  own  feet  but  the  feet 
of  all  who  come  in  the  way  with 
them?  The  sphere  of  a  school  like 
this  would  be  narrow  indeed,  were 
its  benefits  restricted  to  those  who 
have  immediately  partaken  of  them. 
No.  Like  the  traveler  who  dug  a 
well  by  the  wayside,  hung  a  cup 
beside  it,  and  went  his  way,  not 
hearing  (we  cannot  say  not  feeling ) 
the  benisons  of  the  thousands  of 
weary  souls  who  found  refreshment 
there,  so  I  hope  you  will  consciously 
and  unconsciously,  but  withal  unsel- 
fishly, bestow  the  benefits  of  your 
unwearied  labors  upon  all  who 
tread  the  highway  of  your  lives. 
With  this  wish  and  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations, I  present  your  certifi- 
cates. Willard  Done. 


A  SCOTCH    WEAVER-BOY. 

The  indigo  planters  of  India  raise 
the  plant  and  manufacture  the  dye. 
The  process  by  which  the  indigo 
leaves  are  turned  into  the  indigo 
cakes,  known  to  commerce,  is  carried 
on  in  a  large  factory.  It  is  a  process 
requiring  skill,  judgment  and  inces- 
sant watching,  and  in  which  one  blun- 
der may  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Among  the  planters  it  is  a  common 
saying  that  if  a  Scotchman  is  given 
any   position  in  a  factory,  no   matter 


how  subordinate,  he  will  soon  become 
the  superintendent,  and,  in  a  few 
years,  the  proprietor. 

This  fact  is  creditable  to  the 
business  sagacity  and  the  "push"  of 
Scotchmen.  But  it  is  also  compli- 
mentary to  the  parish  schools  ot 
Scotland,  in  which  every  Scotch  boy, 
no  matter  how  poor  he  may  be,  can 
obtain  an  education. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century 
there  died  in  Virginia  a  Scotchman, 
Dr.  Greenway,  whose  life  illustrated 
the  characteristics  of  his  race  and  the 
influence  of  Scotch  schools. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver, 
living  on  the  border  between  Scot- 
land and  England.  His  father  sent 
him  to  school  and  taught  him  his 
trade.  At  school  he  became  a  good 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  learned 
the  rudiments  ol  French  and  Italian. 

By  his  trade  he  earned  sufficient 
money  to  carry  him  to  Virginia. 
There  he  set  up  a  hand-loom,  and 
supported  himself  by  weaving,  while 
he  prepared  to  practice  medicine. 

During  his  preparatory  studies 
and  after  he  became  a  country  doc- 
tor, he  kept  on  reading  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  Italian  works. 
His  Homer,  Horace,  Pliny,  Rabelais 
and  Dante  were  enriched  by  mar- 
ginal notes  showing  his  industry  and 
scholarship. 

'A  few  years  of  medical  practice 
brought  him  sufficient  money  to 
build  a  flour-mill.  Withdrawing 
from  practice,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  natural  history.  He 
collected  a  herbarium  of  forty  folio 
volumes,  which  contained  specimens 
of  all  the  principal  plants  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  described  in 
English  and  Latin. 

An  incident  will  show  the  pluck  of 
this  Scotch  weaver.  After  he  became 
wealthy,  and  the  father  of  a  family, 
he  was  anxious  that  his  daughters 
should  receive  a  musical  education. 
Living  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
the  nearest  town,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  hire  a  teacher  of  music. 

Most    fathers    would    either    have 
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given  up  their  purpose  or  sent  their 
daughters  to  town.  The  indomitable 
Scotchman  did  neither;  but  bought 
a  guitar  and  harpsichord — pianos 
were  then  unknown — and  taught 
himself  how  to  play  on  them. 

Then  he  taught  his  oldest  daugh- 
ter their  use,  first  making  her  promise 
that  she  would  not  marry  until  she 
had  instructed  her  next  youngest 
sister.  The  father  also  taught  his 
only  son  to  play  on  the  flute  and  the 
violin,  and  in  this  way,  one  member 
helping  the  others,  the  whole  family 
became  good  musicians. 

This  weaver's  life  should  be  mused 


over  by  those  boys  whose  ambition 
is  stimulated  by  the  common  remark, 
"There's  always  room  at  the  top." 

Dr.  Greenway  found  "room  at 
the  top,"  because  he  worked  long 
and  well  at  the  bottom.  The  apex 
of  the  pyramid  is  in  the  clouds.  But 
it  stands  there  because  its  base  has 
been  built  broadly  and  solidly.  Many 
persons  fail  in  life  from  imitating  the 
Turkish  carpenter,  who  begins  his 
house  at  the  roof.  That  which  is  to 
stand  and  bear  up,  be  it  a  house,  a 
character,  a  trade,  or  a  profession, 
must  have  a  foundation. 

T.  C. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


A  Model  Speech. — During  a 
senatorial  contest  in  West  Virginia, 
Major  Hotchkiss,  of  Staunton,  made 
a  sensible  speech.  He  said:  "Gentle- 
men, if  no  one  will  make  a  speech,  I 
will,  and  I  will  stop  when  I  get  done. 
Citizens  of  West  Virginia,  if  you 
would  all  take  the  same  interest  in 
developing  the  resources  of  your 
country  by  opening  your  rich  mines, 
cultivating  the  soil,  improving  your 
stock,  and  cultivating  habits  of  in- 
dustry, that  you  take  in  hunting 
public  offices  for  yourselves  or 
friends,  you  would  soon  have  one'of 
the  first  and  best  states  in  the  Union. ' ' 

The  people  of  Utah  would  realize 
a  fulfillment  of  this  promise,  if  they 
would  follow  the  advice. 

Don't  Hurry. — What  is  life,  if 
we  are  continually  in  a  hurry?  A 
fearful  proportion  of  men  kill  them- 
selves while  pursuing  the  bubble  of 
wealth.  This  rush  and  worry  day 
after  day,  this  restless  anxiety  after 
something  you  have  not  got,  is  like 
pebble  stones  in  machinery — they 
grate  and  grind  the  life  out  of  you. 
You  have  useless  burdens;  throw 
them  off.  Pull  in  the  strings.  Contract 
your  business.  Take  time  for  thought 
of  better  things.      Go  out  into  the  air 


and  let  God's  sun  shine  down  on  your 
head.  Stop  thinking  of  business  and 
profit.  Stop  grumbling  at  adverse 
providences.  You  will  probably 
never  see  much  better  times  than 
these  in  this  doomed  world.  Your 
most  opportune  season  is  now;  your 
happiest  day  is  today.  Calmly  do 
your  duty,  and  let  God  take  care  of 
His  own  world. 

A  Long  Time  To  Wait. — About 
two  years  ago  there  died  in  New 
York  City  a  well-known  citizen, 
whose  wealth  was  estimated  at  $5,- 
000,000.  He  had  commenced  life 
poor,  and  was  literally  a  self-made 
man.  The  basis  of  his  fortune  was 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage; 
but  judicious  investments  in  real 
estate  gave  him  the  bulk  of  his 
wealth.  He  had  several  daughters, 
who,  unlike  their  parents,  received 
liberal  educations,  and  shone  forth  at 
Saratoga  and  elsewhere  as  belles  of 
the  season.  He  had  two  sons  also, 
who  took  to  billiards  and  "rapid 
transit"  (that's  what  they  call  it  here 
when  young  men  affect  fast  horses ) 
more  enthusiastically  than  to  the 
sordid  occupation  of  earning  their 
own  living.  In  due  time  the  daugh- 
ters and  one  of  the  sons  married,  and 
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there  were  great  expectations  of  the 
money  "the  old  man"  would  leave 
his  heirs.  When  he  died  his  will  was 
found,  and  a  very  simple  document 
it  was.  One-fifth  of  the  income  was 
to  be  paid  to  his  wife  and  each  of  his 
children  during  their  lifetime.  Upon 
his  children's  death,  if  they  had 
issue,  the  income  was  to  be  paid  to 
them  until  his  youngest  grandchild 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when 
the  estate  was  to  be  divided.  Great 
was  the  lamentation  and  sorrow.  The 
great  expectations  passed  away  like 
a  shadow  at  night-fall.  G.   B. 

Live  Within  Your  Income. — 
You  cannot  make  people  honest  by 
paying  them  large  salaries.  Our 
public  servants  were  less  suspected, 
and  a  less  number  were  guilty,  when 
the  salaries  were  smaller  than  now. 
It  is  living  beyond  income  that  has 
been  with  most  defaulters  the  first 
step,  and  we  say  in  all  earnestness 
that  in  every  case  living  beyond  in- 
come was  needless  and  criminal. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  are  in 
no  mood  to  be  trifled  with  by  puerile 
pleas  about  social  position  and  beau- 
tiful extravagance.  That  kind  of 
life  is  essentially  vulgar  because  it 
lacks  the  highest  culture,  which  is 
self-control  and  self-denial. 

Gather  up  the  Fragments. — 
How  many  lives  are,  so  to  speak, 
mere  relics  ol  an  ended  feast,  frag- 
ments which  may  be  either  left  to 
waste,  or  to  be  taken  up  and  made 
the  most  of !  For  we  cannot  die 
when  we  wish  it,  and  because  we 
wish  it.  The  fact  may  be  very  un- 
romantic,  but  is  a  fact,  that  a  too 
large  dinner,  or  a  false  step  on  the 
stairs,  kills  much  more  easily  than  a 
great  sorrow.  Nature  compels  us  to 
live  on,  even  with  broken  hearts,  as 
with  lopped  off  members.  True,  we 
are  never  quite  the  same  again,  never 
the  complete  human  being;  but  we 
may  still  be  a  very  respectable, 
healthy  human  being,  capable  of  liv- 
ing out  our  three  score  years  and  ten 
with  tolerable  comfort  after  all. 


These  "fragments"  of  lives,  how 
they  strew  our  daily  path  on  every 
side!  Not  a  house  do  we  enter,  not 
a  company  do  we  mix  with,  but  we 
more  than  guess — we  know — that 
these  our  friends,  men  and  women, 
who  go  about  the  world  doing  their 
work  and  taking  their  pleasure  there- 
in, all  carry  about  them  a  secret 
burden — of  bitter  disappointments, 
vanished  hopes,  unfulfilled  ambitions, 
lost  loves.  Probably  every  one  ot 
them,  when  his  or  her  smiling  face 
vanishes  from  the  circle,  will  change 
it  into  another,  serious,  anxious,  sad 
— happy  if  it  be  only  sad,  with  no 
mingling  of  either  bitterness  or  bad- 
ness. That  complete  felicity  which 
the  young  believe  in,  and  expect  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  certainty  to 
come,  never  does  come.  Soon  or 
late  we  have  to  make  up  our  minds 
to  do  without  it,  to  make  up  the  frag- 
ments of  our  blessings,  thankful  that 
we  have  what  we  have,  and  are  what 
we  are;  above  all,  that  we  have  our 
own  burden  to  bear,  and  not  our 
neighbor's.  But  whatever  it  is,  we 
must  bear  it  alone;  and  this  gather- 
ing up  of  fragments,  which  we  are 
so  earnestly  advising,  is  also  a  thing 
which  must  be  done  alone. 

C.,A.   M. 

Walking. — Since  the  days  when 
Adam  perambulated  the  garden  of 
Eden,  this  exercise  has  been  criti- 
cised and  descanted  upon  by  hosts 
of  writers.  Yet,  who  is  there  of 
late  years  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands how,  and  when,  and  where  to 
walk,  and  to  thoroughly  be  benefited 
by  the  exercise?  Perhaps,  here  and 
there,  the  reader  of  Thoreau  or 
Taylor  has  charmingly  slipped  into 
their  ways,  and  like  them,  endea- 
vored to  become  great. 

We  all  know  that  walking  with 
the  mind  loaded  down  under  a  press 
of  business  affairs  is  tiresome.  Throw 
it  off  at  once,  and  take  a  straight 
stretch  for  an  hour  out  through  the 
confines  of  your  city.  Two  hours 
consumed  in  this    way  each  day  of 
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your  young  manhood  will  add  a 
dozen  years  to  your  natural  exis- 
tence. Take  an  easy  gait,  expand 
your  chest,  so  that  the  pure  air  may 
penetrate  your  lungs,  throwing  off 
all  foul  breath  in  its  free  course,  and 
making  you  feel  a  hundred  per  cent, 
better. 

What  untold  beauties  and  subjects 
of  earnest  thought  lie  in  the  ever- 
changing  foliage!  Even  the  birds 
sing  in  praise  of  the  glorious  sun- 
shine, while  afar  the  glint  of  water 
between  the  trees  but  allures  us  on 
to  explore  its  source. 

A  good  walk  is  over  the  nearest 
road  to  the  country.  Perhaps,  ere 
the  city  house-tops  shall  have  faded 
from  view  the  allotted  hour  will  be 
up.  Then,  right  about  face,  and 
back  again. 

You  young  men  and  old,  as  well 
as  ladies,  who  have  not  walked  for 
pleasure,  let  me  recommend  a  be- 
ginning at  once.  Abandon  horse 
cars  on  fine  days,  and  take  to  side- 
walk— especially  you  that  work  in 
crowded  shops  and  murky  garrets. 
Persevere  in  this,  and  in  the  end 
you  will  see  the  benefit  of  it.       J.  T. 

A  Drunken  Farm. — Often  and 
often,  w*hile  riding  through  the  coun- 
try have  we  passed  farms  whose 
history  we  could  read  at  a  glance. 
The  door-yard  fence  had  disappeared 
— burnt  up  in  the  shiftlessness  born 
of  drink.  The  house  was  unpainted 
and  battered;  broken  panes  of  glass 


were  stopped  with  rags  or  old  hats; 
the  chimney  stood  in  a  tottering 
attitude;  the  doors  swung  in  a  creak- 
ing condition  on  one  hinge;  the  steps 
were  unsteady  like  its  owner;  every- 
thing was  dilapitated,  decaying, 
untidy,  cheerless.  A  single  look 
showed  that  its  owner  traded  too 
much  at  one  shop — the  rum  shop. 
The  spirit  of  thrift  had  been  killed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  still.  Fresh 
paint,  repairs,  improvements,  good 
cheer  and  beauty  for  the  home — had 
all  gone  down  the  farmer's  throat. 
Outside  matters  were  the  same. 
The  barn-yards  were  wretched  styes; 
the  doors  were  off,  the  roof  leaky, 
the  gates  were  down,  the  carts  crazy, 
the  tools  broken,  the  fodder  scarce, 
and  the  stock  poor  and  wretched. 
Neglect,  cruelty,  wastefulness,  ruin 
— all  had  come  from  drink.  The 
farm  showed  the  trail  of  the  same 
serpent.  The  straggling  and  tum- 
bling stone  walls,  the  rickety-fences, 
the  weed-grown  fields,  the  sparse 
and  half-headed  crops,  the  dying 
orchard,  all  said  to  the  passer  by: 
"Whisky  did  it."  Drink  had  given 
the  plaster  of  a  mortgage  instead  of 
labor;  unthrift  in  the  place  of  care, 
and  demoralization  in  lieu  of  system. 
The  farm  was  drink  blighted,  and 
advertised  its  condition  as  plainly  as 
its  owner  did  when  he  came  reeling 
home  from  the  town.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  temperance  lectures, 
for  the  young  farmers  especially,  is  a 
2food  look  at  a  drunken  farm. 
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I  do  not  put  the  name  Lord 
Macaulay  as  the  heading  of  this 
paper,  for  the  reason  that  the  great 
author  had  done  all  his  best  work 
before  he  was  made  a  peer  of  the 
realm. 

It  is  not  easy  even  now  to  speak 
of  Lord  Macaulay  as  the  writer  of 
the  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  or  oi 
the  world-renowned  paper  on  Warren 
Hastings.  I  never  think  of  Lord 
Macaulav  in   connection    with   those 


clever  young  men  who,  fifty  years 
ago,  were  writing  poems  and  criti- 
cisms in  Knight' 's  Quarterly  Maga- 
zine, and  among  them  "a  short, 
manly  figure,  marvelously  upright, 
with  a  bad  neckcloth,  and  one  hand 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket;"  a  young 
man  with  a  rather  homely,  rugged 
face,  but  with  a  countenance  lighted 
up  by  every  joyful  and  ennobling 
emotion. 

"T.  B.  Macaulav"  was  the  rather 
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commonplace  way  we  had  of  design- 
ating the  author  of  those  vigorous 
productions  which  were  coming  from 
the  press  when  some  of  us  were  boys 
and  earnest  students  of  modern 
English  literature. 

Macaulay  all  his  life  regretted  that 
he  had  not  when  a  lad  given  more 
attention  to  athletic  pursuits.  He 
neglected  to  learn  the  arts  of  swim- 
ming, rowing,  skating  and  riding, 
during  his  youth,  but  he  always  prac- 
ticed walking  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent. 

Open  air  was  a  great  delight  to 
him,  but  he  took  it  only  one  way — 
on  his  legs.  When  I  first  went  to 
London,  I  used  to  see  him  plunging 
along  in  the  direction  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
watch  him  come  out  of  his  club, 
"The  Albany,"  and  go  down  Picca- 
dilly on  a  fresh  spring  morning. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dyce,  the  learned 
editor  of  Shakespeare,  and  Beau- 
mont, and  Fletcher,  pointed  him  out 
one  day  to  me  on  London  Bridge, 
looking  fagged,  and  as  if  he  had  been 
on  a  long  pedestrian  jaunt. 

Macaulay' s  boyhood  was  unlike 
that  of  most  growing  urchins.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  reader 
from  the  start,  and  used,  when  a 
child  of  three  years  old,  to  lie  on  the 
rug  before  the  fire  with  a  book  in  his 
hand. 

His  memory  from  the  cradle  on- 
ward was  prodigious.  His  quaint 
little  manners  in  childhood  amused 
all  who  came  near  him. 

Being  taken  out  on  one  occasion 
to  see  the  collection  of  wonderful 
things  at  Strawberry  Hill,  a  servant 
who  was  waiting  on  the  company  ac- 
cidently  slipped  some  hot  coffee  on 
his  legs,  scalding  him  sorely  no  doubt. 

After  a  while  the  hostess,  who  was 
all  compassion  and  kindness,  asked 
him  how  he  was  feeling. 

"Thank  you,  madam,"  said  the 
little  man,  most  gallantly,  "the  agony 
is  abated." 

He  was  fond  of  cultivating  a  minute 
plot  of  ground    at    the    back  of  the 


house  where  he  lived  when  a  five- 
year-old  stripling,  and  it  is  remem- 
bered that  when  the  maid  threw 
away  as  rubbish  the  oyster  shells 
with  which  little  Tom  had  marked 
the  garden  as  his  own,  he  marched 
straight  into  the  drawing-room  where 
his  mother  was  entertaining  some 
visitors,  and  solemnly    exclaimed, — 

"Cursed  be  Sally!  for  it  is  written, 
'Cursed  is  he  that  removeth  his 
neighbor's  landmark!'  '  He  aston- 
ished his  mother  one  day  by  announc- 
ing this  sentiment,  "Industry  shall 
be  my  bread,  and  attention  my 
butter!" 

At  a  very  early  age  he  wrote  no 
end  of  poems,  long  and  short,  which 
probably  were  no  better  or  worse 
than  such  juvenile  things  usually  are. 
Mrs.  Hannah  More  helped  him  to 
select  proper  books  to  read  in  his 
childhood,  and  did  him  a  world  of 
good,  no  doubt,  by  restraining  his 
too-forward  habit  of  rhyming. 

It  was  a  good  sign  that  he  enjoyed 
"Plutarch's  Lives"  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old  almost  more  than 
any  other  book.  He  strengthened 
his  extraordinary  faculty  of  memory 
every  day  by  new  tasks  imposed 
upon  it,  determined  to  let  nothing- 
he  read  worth  memorizing  slip  away 
from  him. 

When  he  was  eighteen  years  old 
he  went  up  to  Trinity  College  in 
Cambridge,  and  through  his  whole 
after  life  loved  that  spot  with  deep 
and  tender  affection.  There  he  really 
began  his  brilliant  career  as  a  deba- 
ter, poet,  essayist  and  historian. 
Twice  gaining  the  chancellor's  medal 
for  English  verse,  he  established  a 
firm  reputation  in  that  department  of 
culture. 

Other  prizes  fell  to  him  during  his 
college  terms,  and  various  honors, 
growing  out  of  diligent  application, 
were  showered  upon  him.  I  hope 
he  was  modest  and  reverent  towards 
his  superiors  during  all  these  trials  of 
a  young  man's  humility;  for  nothing 
is  more  prejudicial  to  character  in 
youth  than  self-assertion  and  conceit. 
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Self-knowledge,  mental  accuracy, 
habits  of  reflection  and  perseverance, 
— these  are  what  tend  to  the  making 
of  a  scholar.  It  is  a  poor  figure 
which  any  college  student  presents 
when  he  is  forth-putting  and  contemp- 
tuous in  his  daily  manners.  It  is 
self-annihilation  to  be  filled  with  self- 
assertion  and  undue  self-appreciation. 
It  is  the  heart  within  the  head  that 
should  prompt  our  highest  faculties, 
and  regulate  all  our  endeavors  after 
true  fame. 

Macaulay,  like  Choate,  believing 
that  words  are  powers,  studied  ora- 
tory and  rhetoric  during  his  college 
life  to  that  extent  that  he  accom- 
plished wonderful  results.  Cicero, 
Tacitus,  Milton,  were  his  masters, 
and  'formed  his  opinions  as  well  as 
"his  style. 

Their  thoughts  invigorated  his 
young  mind,  and  fired  him,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  with  ardor  to  be  good 
and  wise.  To  employ  an  expression 
•of  Edmund  Burke,  he  was  "never 
afraid  of  being  too  much  in  the 
right." 

Believing  that  a  dry  and  prosy 
manner  is  a  preliminary  impediment 
to  imparting  knowledge,  he  strove 
with  a  scholar's  zeal  to  learn  the  art 
of  interesting  his  listeners  as  well  as 
his  readers;  hence  his  magnetism  and 
extraordinary  success,  even  while 
under  age. 

He  always  had  opinions  of  his 
own,  and  counted  an  Anythingarian 
the  poorest  kind  of  creature  that 
talks  or  acts  on  the  planet  which 
sustains  him.  Masters  of  misinfor- 
mation he  despised  with  a  healthy 
hatred,  and  demanded  proof  on  all 
occasions  when  statements  were 
thrust  forward  as  facts. 

Men  of  multifarious  manceuver- 
ings  had  no  sort  of  chance  when 
they  opposed  Macaulay,  for  he  knew 
their  vulnerable  spots,  and  put  in  his 
spear  with  a  logical  intrepidity 
which  gave  him  easy  victory  every- 
where. Sydney  Smith  said  that 
Bishop   Berkley  had   destroyed    the 


world  in  one  octavo  volume;  young 
Macaulay  could  pulverize  an  oppo- 
nent with  a  sentence.  And  the 
secret  of  all  his  conquests  was  this, 
he  had  prepared  himself  thoroughly 
for  victory. 

Achilles,  you  remember,  was  in- 
vulnerable, but  he  never  went  into 
battle  without  being  completely 
armed.  It  might  also  be  said  of 
Macaulay,  as  it  was  of  Francis 
Horner,  that  he  had  read  so  much 
and  so  well  that  he  was  a  contem- 
porary of  all  men  and  a  citizen  of 
all  states. 

Some  youths  scramble  over  know- 
ledge as  boys  scramble  over  a  fence; 
but  there  was  no  uncertain  motion 
about  Macaulay' s  mind,  even  when 
he  first  entered  the  fields  of  learning. 
Employment  was  his  rapture,  and 
he  no  doubt  thought,  with  Goethe's 
Iphigenia,  that  "a  useless  life  is  an 
early  death." 

I  like  to  hear  of  his  becoming  a 
patient,  pains-taking  teacher  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  that  he  might 
relieve  his  father  from  the  burden  of 
his  Cambridge  expenses. 

When  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he 
set  about  his  profession  like  a  man 
in  earnest,  although  he  never  intend- 
ed to  be  a  lawyer  all  his  life.  Litera- 
ture was  to  be  his  vocation,  but  he 
believed  a  man  of  letters  should 
know  as  much  of  law  as  possible, 
and  so  he  burnt  long  candles  every 
night  over  his  legal  treatises. 

Pretty  soon  Jeffrey,  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  found  him  out 
among  the  young  men  who  could 
write,  and  henceforward  the  law  was 
set  aside  for  literature. 

In  August,  1825,  appeared  his 
famous  article  on  Milton,  he  being  at 
that  time  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
that  essay  made  him  at  once  the 
most  conspicuous  contributor  to  the 
renowned  Quarterly.  The  publica- 
tion of  that  paper  on  the  great  poet 
launched  him  into  London  society, 
and  he  was  hailed  with  a  welcome 
everywhere. 
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A  change  in  his  father's  affairs 
now  threw  the  whole  responsibility 
of  supporting  the  family  on  him, 
and  he  quietly  accepted  the  burden. 
His  affectionate  disposition  made 
easy  work  of  the  care  he  had  as- 
sumed, and  nothing  in  literary  his- 
tory is  more  delightful  than  that 
chapter  in  Macaulay's  life  which 
chronicles  his  domestic    tenderness. 

How  he  loved  and  watched  over 
his  two  sisters  through  years  of  hard 
work  and  frequent  political  and 
pecuniary  disappointments,  how  he 
strove  to  help  forward  all  who  need- 
ed assistance,  his  nephew  has  told  in 
a  most  interesting  memoir  of  his 
uncle. 

Macaulay's  popularity  and  univer- 
sal currency  are  wonderful.  '"The 
three  books  in  every  squatter's  home 
in  Australia,"  says  a  recent  traveler, 
"are  the  Bible,  'Shakespeare'  and 
'Macaulay's  Essays.'  I  have  found 
sailors  in  the  forecastle  absorbed  in 
reading  the  'History  of  England,' 
and  you  cannot  travel  out  of  the 
range  of  Macaulay's  influence.  His 
opinions  we  may  not  all  agree  with, 
but  his  magical  power  of  grappling 
to  the  reason  has  rarely  been  sur- 
passed. ' ' 

If  a  young  person  wishes  to  see 
what  a  writer  can  accomplish  by  a 
perfect  art  of  putting  things,  let  him 
or  her  read,  for  example,  the  famous 
article  on  Warren  Hastings,  which 
came  out  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  which 
will  continue  to  attract  readers  for 
generations  to  come. 

I  have  heard  an  old  English  poet, 
Mr.  Rogers,  describe  that  famous 
trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  as  he  saw 
it  going  on  from  day  to  day  in  1788; 
but  Macaulay's  pages  depict  more 
vividly  the  scene  where  those  con- 
summate orators,  Burke,  Gray, 
Windham,  Fox  and  Sheridan  as- 
sembled to  take  part  in  a  national 
drama  that  never  will  be  forgotten 
while  England  holds  her  place  on 
this  planet. 


There  is  a  paper  on  the  "Life  and 
Times  of  Addison,"  which  no  young 
student  ought  to  be  ignorant  of,  for 
it  contains  the  marrow  of  twenty 
ordinary  histories  of  that  period,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  British 
literary  annals. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Eng- 
land's queen  habitually  consulted 
Macaulay  with  reference  to  her  own 
reading.  When  Mr  Abbott  Law- 
rence was  our  minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  he  was  present  one 
evening  when  Victoria  asked  the 
historian  what  new  book  he  would 
recommend  to  Her  Majesty  as  an 
interesting  and  valuable  work  for  her 
perusal;  and  Macaulay,  on  that 
occasion,  suggested  that  she  should 
send  for  Ticknor's  "History  of 
Spanish  Literature,"  then  recently 
published. 

Among  the  great  conversers  of  this 
country,  Macaulay  will  always  be 
remembered.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Summer,  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Prescott, 
Mr.  Ticknor  and  many  other  Ameri- 
can notabilities,  describe  his  powers 
in  that  line,  and  they  all  agreed  to 
his  supremacy. 

His  talk  had  none  of  that  irreso- 
lution in  it  which  Carlyle  imputes  to 
Coleridge,  but  flowed  on  and  on, 
with  no  deviation  into  the  regions  of 
uncertainty  or  irrelevancy.  ' '  Macau- 
lay rarely  spoke,  either  in  public  or 
private,"  said  Thackeray,  "without 
conveying  information,"  a  tribute  to 
his  full  mind  by  an  eminent  judge  of 
colloquial  excellence. 

Happy  the  young  person  whose 
tastes  have  been  cultivated  to  that 
degree  which  will  enable  him  or  her 
to  enjoy  "The  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays"  of  Macaulay;  for  then  there 
will  be  sure  to  follow  a  desire  to  read 
Trevelyan's  "Life  and  Letters"  of 
the  eloquent  author,  a  memoir  which 
adds  another  triumph  to  biography, 
incentive  to  industry  and  scholarship, 
and  a  substantial  benefit  to  all  who 
read  for  something  better  than  the 
vapid  wish  to  '  'pass  away  time. ' ' 

/.  T.  F. 
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USE    MODERATION. 

A  political  campaign  which 
gives  promise  of  being  a  very  vig- 
orous one  has  now  began  in  this 
Territory.  Both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  are  confident  of 
success,  if  their  own  statements  can 
be  accepted.  There  is  no  probability 
that  any  effort  will  be  spared  by 
these  two  parties  to  attain  success, 
and  inducements  will  be  presented 
to  many  voters,  by  the  manipulators 
of  election  matters,  to  tempt  them 
to  vote  this  or  that  way,  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  one  who  is  mak- 
ing the  advances.  Both  parties  have 
doubtless  selected  that  candidate 
which  it  is  supposed  will  be  most 
popular,  to  represent  Utah  in  Con- 
gress; and  as  for  the  commissioners 
who  are  to  be  elected  on  the  same 
day,  they  are  men  who  are  qualified 
to  perform  successfully  the  duties  of 
their  offices. 

The  Contributor  has  no  politi- 
cal preferences  to  express,  and  we 
onlv  refer  to  the  election  and  its  pre- 
ceding campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
ursine  all  our  readers  to  use  moder- 
ation  in  their  utterances  and  actions, 
that  they  may  do  nothing  which  will 
afterwards  cause  them  sorrow,  or 
that  will  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
persons  whose  views  are  different  to 
their  own.  Quite  a  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  division  on  party  lines  oc- 
curred, and  if  during  that  time  some 
study  and  attention  have  been  paid 
to  the  principles  of  the  national 
parties,  nearly  all  will  have  discovered 
their  preferences.  This  being  the  case 
the  citizens  should  seek  by  all  proper 
methods  to  sustain  their  party  and 
its  principles;  not  to  do  so,  however, 
at  the  great  cost  of  loss  of  friendship, 


brotherly  love,  or  faith  in  the  ( rospel. 
Better  leave  politics  alone  entirely 
and  never  cast  a  vote  for  any  candi- 
date, than  that  tin;  results  should 
had  to  such  disasters  as  these.  Ani- 
mosity should  not  result  from  politi- 
cal differences.  Men  view  matter-, 
from  different  standpoints,  and  with 
their  different  views  may  be  equally 
sincere.  The  Gospel  should  teach 
us  to  be  considerate  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  not  to  allow  us  to 
make  ourselves  the  censors  of  other 
people's  opinions  and  views. 

When  our  missionaries  go  into  the 
world  as  bearers  of  the  Gospel,  they 
are  warned  to  preach  our  pure  princi- 
ples and  to  avoid  making  attacks 
upon  the  religions  or  beliefs  of  other 
people.  Where  missionaries  disre- 
gard this  advice  and  give  voice  to  a 
tirade  of  abuse  or  to  sarcastic  re- 
marks concerning  the  religious 
opinions  of  others,  they  generallv 
find  persecution  following  them,  and 
they  do  the  cause  of  Christ  but  little 
good.  The  preaching  of  the  truth 
is  sure  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
honest,  and  no  others  are  we  seeking 
to  convert. 

This  same  advice  might  apply  with 
equal  force  to  expounders  of  politi- 
cal doctrines.  Leave  the  opinions 
of  your  opponents  alone,  and  explain 
in  as  forceful  language  as  possible 
your  ideas  of  what  will  do  the  most 
good  to  the  people  of  the  nation, 
leaving  your  audience  to  ponder  and 
decide  for  themselves  which  princi- 
ples they  will  adopt.  In  both  parties 
there  is  much  good,  and  there  is 
much  which  could  be  profitably 
eliminated.  But  whatever  differences 
may  exist  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  there  is  nothing  that  will 
justify  rancorous  feelings,  personal 
attacks  and  vilification  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  To  him  who  has 
the  cause  of  Zion  at  heart  it  will 
make  but  little  difference  who  fill  the 
offices  so  long  as  the  officials  are 
God-fearing  and  upright  men;  but 
when  the  wicked  rule,  the  people 
mourn. 
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THE    ELEVENTH    COMMAND- 
MENT. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  has 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  there  was  more  sin  or  a 
greater  variety  of  evil  than  exists  at 
the  present  time.  It  seems  as  though 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  mankind 
have  become  blunted,  and  wicked- 
ness is  the  rule  instead  of  the  ex- 
ception. The  newspapers  of  the  day 
teem  with  accounts  of  crime,  and 
abominations  of  all  kinds  seem  to 
be  multiplying. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons,  as 
we  view  it,  for  this  astonishing  in- 
crease of  sin,  is  found  in  the  leniency 
with  which  criminals  are  treated,  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  corrupt  are 
able  to  escape  punishment.  It  has 
come  to  a  point  where  many  think 
that  if  a  man  guilty  of  transgression 
has  money  or  influence,  however 
great  his  sin,  it  is  to  be  condoned 
and  the  guilty  one  shall  remain  un- 
punished. 

We  have  almost  reached  a  point, 
it  seems,  where  we  are  ready  to  add 
the  Eleventh  Commandment  to  the 
great  decalogue  which  the  Lord  gave 
Moses  upon  Sinai,  which  shall  read: 
"Thou  shall  not  be  found  out;"  for 
it  seems  as  though  the  sin  is  not  in 
the  act  itself,  according  to  modern 
ideas,  but  lies  in  the  discovery  of  wrong 
doing. 

A  few  years  ago  the  constant 
teaching  of  parents  to  their  children 
was,  and  the  same  principles  should 
now  prevail,  that  they    were  to   de- 


spise sin  for  the  sake  of  sin  itself,  and 
should  be  just  as  careful  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  God  when 
no  eye  could  see  them  but  that  of 
the  Lord,  as  they  were  if  observed 
by  a  whole  congregation  of  people. 
People  were  then  taught  to  have  their 
consciences  clear.  In  these  days, 
however,  when  men  have  come  to 
justify  themselves  in  doing  many 
wrongs  if  the  results  will  only  bring 
them  wealth,  modern  consciences  are 
becoming  seared  and  too  many  par- 
ents feel  like  giving  the  advice  which 
one  man  did  to  his  son  who  was 
about  entering  upon  his  business 
career:  "My  son,  get  money.  Get 
it  honestly  if  you  can,  but  in  any 
event  be  sure  to  get  money."  If 
this  feeling  is  entertained,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  stealing,  embezzling, 
defrauding,  and  even  murder  are  so 
common?  There  will  be  no  improve- 
ment in  mankind  so  long  as  such  a 
spirit  as  this  prevails. 

The  people  of  Zion  should  call  a 
halt  to  such  a  feeling,  and  show  the 
world  by  their  conduct  that  they  are 
above  the  spirit  of  the  world;  that 
they  will  do  good  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  consciences,  and  because 
it  is  more  happifying  even  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  to  be  virtuous, 
pure,  upright  and  holy,  than  to  be 
the  opposite.  With  such  principles 
impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
youth  of  Zion,  there  will  be  no  need 
among  us  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Eleventh  Commandment  in  the  code 
which  Latter-day  Saints  observe. 
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CHURCH  HISTORY. 

(  Dispensation  of  the  Fullness  of 

Times,  contimied. ) 

period  ii. 

Lecture  4. 

colonization. 

Siibdivisions :  —  General    line    of 

early  settlements:  Salt  Lake,  Davis, 

Weber,  Utah,  Tooele,  Sanpete,  Iron, 
12  a 


Beaver,  Millard  and  other  counties. 
— Special  aims  in  location  and  appli- 
cation of  the  mountain  streams,  then 
much  smaller  than  at  present. — The 
general  plan  of  colonization ;  (a)  send- 
ing out  exploring  parties;  (6)  calling 
missionary  colonists;  (c)  compactor 
close  settlement  in  view  of  protection 
and  education;   (d)  wise  distribution 
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of  land  in  small  lots  by  drawing,  as 
did  ancient  Israel. — Social  purity  and 
material  prosperity  under  ecclesias- 
tical leadership  and  direction.  Ref. , 
Brief  History  of  the  Church,  pp.  127 
to  154;  Whitney's  History  of  Utah, 
p.  375;  Life  of  Brigham  Young,  pp. 
100  to  103. 

Self-review: — When  were  the  fol- 
lowing named  counties  first  settled : 
Weber,  Utah,  Sanpete,  Iron,  Mil- 
lard, Bear  Lake,  Wasatch?  2.  Men- 
tion two  of  the  chief  aims  at  the  early 
extended  colonization  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  the  valleys  of  the  mount- 
ains. 3.  What  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Church  to  discover  and  perma- 
nently occupy  the  places  suitable  for 
settlement?  4.  When  and  for  what 
special  purpose  was  the  so-called 
"Dixie"  colonization?  5.  Show  the 
great  wisdom  in  not  permitting  one 
man  to  monopolize  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  time  of  colonization. 

Lecture  5. 

revelation  on  the  eternity  of 
the  marriage  covenant,  in- 
cluding plurality  of  wives. 


Subdivisions:  — 
cerning,    received 


Revelation  con- 
1831.  —  Applica- 
tion.—  Revelation  written  1843. — 
Law  publicly  proclaimed  1852. — 
Anti-congressional  enactment  1862. 
—  Anti-Law  1882.  —  Persecutions 
1 884-1 890.  —  Manifestoes  1890. — 
Amnesty  1893.  Ref.,  Doc.  and 
Cov.,  sec.  cxxxii.  Whitney's  Utah, 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  210-216;  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
66  70,  440-486,  490-494;  Contribu- 
tor, Vol.  VI.,  pp.  168-274;  History 
of  the  Mormons  (pamphlet);  "Bible 
and  Polygamy,"  p.  140;  "Why  we 
Practice  Plural  Marriage,"  p.  56. 

Self-review:  —  1.  Where,  when 
and  to  whom  was  the  revelation  on 
the  eternity  of  the  marriage  cov- 
enant given?  2.  When  was  the 
revelation  written?  3.  When  was 
the  law  first  applied  or  entered  into? 
4.  When  and  how  was  the  law 
publicly  proclaimed?  5.  What  is  the 
force  or  efficacy  of  the    "Amnesty?" 


Lecture  6. 

THE    "MOVE." 

Subdivisions: — What  the  so-called 
move  was. — The  causes;  (a)  rene- 
gade official  misrepresentation;  (b) 
the  Buchanan  blunder.  The  object 
of  the  move. — The  effects;  (a)  ar- 
resting the  attention  of  the  world  to 
Mormon  heroism;  (b)  securing  an 
unprejudiced  investigation  of  Latter- 
day  Saint  loyalty;  (c)  bringing  an 
arrogant  administration  to  terms  of 
compromise.  Ref.,  History  of  Utah, 
Vol.  L,  pp.  460  to  477,  and  567  to 
688,  also  Brief  History  of  the  Church, 
pp.  142  to  149. 

Self-review: — 1.  When  and  what 
was  the  extent  of  "the  move?"  2. 
In  what  way  did  the  Judges  Brocchus, 
Drummond  and  others  aid  in  bring- 
ing about  the  move?  3.  Why  can 
the  so-called  "Johnston  army"  in- 
vasion be  appropriately  called  the 
Buchanan  blunder?  4.  Who  was  the 
mediator  between  the  Mormons  and 
the  misled  administration  during  the 
troubles  of '58?  5.  What  were  the 
terms  upon  which  the  Johnston  array 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  valley 
and  find  it  inhabited? 

AMERICAN  HIS  TOR  Y. 
Lecture  10. 
georgia,  the  last  of  the  thir- 
teen original  colonies. 

Subdivisions:  —  General  James 
Oglethorpe,  (a)  his  character  and 
position,  (b)  his  motives,  (c)  his 
project. — The  settlement  at  Savan- 
nah, (1733). — Silk  culture.  —  Re- 
strictions on  the  colony. — The  Wes- 
leys. — Whitefield. — Restrictions  re- 
moved. —  Financial  success.  —  Re- 
sources of  Georgia.  Ref.,  Mont- 
gomery's Leading  Facts  of  American 
History,  pp.   120-124. 

Self -review : —  1.  What  objects 
prompted  the  settlement  of  Georgia? 
2.  What  particular  class  of  people 
was. to  be  benefited  by  the  settlement 
of  Georgia?  3.  Where  and  by  whom 
was  the  first  settlement  made?  4. 
Name    the    restrictions    imposed    on 
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the  colony.  5.  What  noted  reli- 
gionists interested  themselves  in 
Oglethorpe's  project?  6.  What  are 
the  resources  of  Georgia? 

Lecture  ii. 

french  exploration  and 

colonization. 

Subdivisions: — The  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries and  their  marvelous  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  north  and  west, 
(Y)  establishing  a  friendly  relation 
with  the  Indians  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence; (Y)  the  work  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  Marquette  and  La  Salle. 
— The  first  of  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  called  King  William's  War,  (a) 
cause;  (Y)  duration;  (Y)  incidents; 
(d)  results. — The  second  contest, 
called  Queen  Ann's  War,  (a)  cause; 
(Y)  duration;  (Y)  leading  incidents; 
(d)  effects. — The  third  war,  (Y) 
time  following  a  period  of  thirty 
years  rest;  (Y)  cause;  (Y)  effects. — 
The  fourth  or  final  struggle  known 
as  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
(a)  the  cause  of  the  war;  (Y)  the 
numerical  advantage  of  the  Eng- 
lish; (Y)  the  material  advantage  of 
the  French  in  having  Indian  allies 
and  a  line  of  sixty  forts  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south;  (d)  the  Ohio  company 
scheme;  (Y)  Governor  Dinwiddie's 
messenger,  young  Washington;  (f) 
the  Albany  convention;  (g)  Brad- 
dock's  defeat;  (/z)  Pitt's  victory;  (z) 
capture  of  Fort  Duquesne;  (7)  fall 
of  Quebec;  (Y)  the  peace  treaty  by 
which  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
was  recognized  and  ratified. 

Self-review: — 1.  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  French  missionary  work 
among  the  North  American  Indians? 

2.  What  was  the  aim  of  the  French 
in  exploring  the  west  and  establish- 
ing the  great  line  of  forts  from  the 
Gulf    of    St.    Lawrence  to  Mexico? 

3.  How  came  the  French  to  have 
so  many  Indian  allies?  4.  What 
was  the  chief  cause  of  these  wars 
between  the  French  and  English, 
and  between  what  two  dates  did  they 


all  occur?  5.  What  was  the  main 
political  and  social  result  of  the 
last  of  these  wars? 

Lecture  12. 
general  state  of  the  country 

preceding  the  revolution. 

Subdivisions: — The  thirteen  colo- 
nies in  1763;  (a)their  language;  (Y) 
religion;  (Y)  social  rank;  (d)  cities; 
(Y)  trade;  (_/")  government;  (g) 
law;  (/z)  unity;  (z)  rural  life;  (_/) 
city  life;  (k)  travel;  (/)  letters;  (m) 
hospitality;  (zz)  severity;  (Y)  educa- 
tion; (p)  books;  (q)  men  of  letters 
( Jonathan  Edwards  and  Benjamin 
Franklin). — Growth  of  the  country. 
— Number  and  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

Self -review: — 1 .  Name  the  thirteen 
original  colonies.  2.  What  can  you 
say  of  the  language,  religion  and 
social  rank  of  the  people  at  this  time? 
3.  How  did  the  colonies  differ  in 
their  governments?  4.  What  was 
the  literary  condition  of  the  colonists 
generally?  5.  Give  a  general  sum- 
mary of  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
up  to  1763. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Lecture  4. 

air  (continued). 

Stibdivisions  :  —  Contaminations, 
(a)  by  closed  rooms;  (Y)  human 
beings;  (Y)  by  emanations;  (d)  by 
cellars;  (Y)  by  combustion. — Rate 
of  contaminations  by  respiration. — 
Amount  of  pure  air  required. — 
Amount  of  space  required. — Res- 
piration, (Y)  process;  (b)  apparatus. 
— Aeration  of  the  blood. — Morbid 
effects  of  vitiated  air. — Dust  in  the 
air.  —Household  dust. — Dust  traps. 
Dust  holders. — Poisonous  wall-pa- 
per. Ref. ,  Talmage's  Domestic 
Science,  ch.  5,  6  and  7. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  are  the 
principal  sources  of  impurities  in  the 
air  of  rooms?  2.  Give  illustrations 
of  the  rate  at  which  contamination  ot 
air  progresses  in  closed  apartments. 
3.      Show     the     hurtful     effects    of 
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placing  cellars  'beneath  dwelling 
rooms.  4.  Describe  the  organs  of 
respiration.  5.  Explain  the  physi- 
ological effects  of  foul  air  upon  the 
brain.  6.  Give  instances  of  the 
effects  of  inhaling  poisonous  dust. 
7.  Show  the  effect  of  carpets  as 
holders  of  dust.  8.  State  the  prin- 
cipal properties  of  a  good  wall-pa- 
per. 

Lecture  5. 
ventilation. 

Subdivisions  :  —  Methods.  —  Re- 
quirements.— Aids  to  ventilation  de- 
pending zipon  temperature  changes, 
{a )  currents  produced  by  changes  of 
temperature;  (b)  opposite  currents 
essential;  (c)  Lyman's  ventilator; 
(d)  fires;  (<?)  chimneys;  (_/)  regis- 
ters; (g)  steam  warming. — Mechan- 
ical aids,  (a)  currents  from  fans;  (b) 
pipes  as  inlets;  (c)  window  currents. 
Ret.,  Domestic  Science,  ch.  8. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  is  meant 
by  ventilation?  2.  Explain  the  two 
general  modes  of  purifying  the  air  of 
rooms.  3.  What  powers  are  com- 
monly employed  in  changing  the  air 
of  rooms?  4.  Explain  the  need  of 
double  passages  in  the  case  of  a 
candle  burning  within  a  lamp  chim- 
ney. 5.  Explain  the  ventilation  of 
mines.  6.  Name  the  principal  me- 
chanical aids  in  ventilation.  7.  State 
the  essential  features  of  a  good  inlet 
for  air  for  a  room. 

Lecture  6. 

HEAT. 

Subdivisions: — The  nature  of  heat. 
— The  expanding  power  of  heat;  (a) 
the  force  of  expanding  bodies;  (b) 
the  effects  of  heat  on  pendulums;  (c) 
the  effects  of  heat  on  liquids. — The 
prometer;  (a)  definition;  (b)  de- 
scription.— Thermometer;  (a)  Fahr- 
enheit;  (b)  Centigrade. 

Self -review: — 1.  In  which  ways 
can  you  prove  that  heat  is  a  force? 
2.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  expand- 
ing power  of  heat  in  solids  and  in 
liquids  also.  3.  Will  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature cause  a  pendulum  clock  to 


gain  or  lose  time  and  why?  4. 
Explain  the  thermometer  and  its  use. 
5.  What  are  the  chief  distinctions 
between  the  Fahrenheit  and  the 
Centigrade  thermometer? 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

PART  II. 

Lecture  2. 
the  science  of  politics. 

Subdivisions: — Definitions,  (a)  a 
knowledge  of  political  principles  as 
related  to  the  government  and  the 
governed;  (b)  the  study  of  man  as 
a  citizen;  (c)  the  science  of  civil  and 
political  rights. — Society,  (a)  socia- 
bility a  human  instinct;  (b)  the  family 
the  foundation  of  all  society. — The 
origin  of  the  state. — The  two-fold 
office  of  the  government,  (a)  furnish- 
ing rules  and  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection and  progress  of  the  society; 
(b)  execution  of  these  rules  and 
regulations.  — Relationship  of  govern- 
ment to  the  governed,  (a)  the  gov- 
ernment is  for  the  people;  (b)  the 
state  is  for  the  man. — Kinds  of 
government,  (a)  theocracies,  laws 
direct  from  God,  as  with  the  Israel- 
ites under  Moses  and  the  Nephites 
from  the  time  they  left  Jerusalem 
until  the  choosing  of  their  first  king; 
(b)  monarchies,  government  by 
one;  (c)  democracies,  governments 
by  the  many,  as  Athens  and  the  early 
pilgrims;  (d)  aristocracies,  govern- 
ment by  the  best  or  few  (such  was 
Venice  at  one  time  but  there  is  no 
pure  aristocratic  government  now); 
(e)  mixed  governments,  (i.e.  those 
having  in  them  the  elements  of  two 
or  more  kinds,  such  as  England  and 
other  constitutional  monarchies;  (f) 
republics  or  representative  govern- 
ments, as  the  United  States,  Switzer- 
land and  France;  (g)  confederate 
governments,  those  in  which  the 
union  is  entirely  optional  with  the 
component  parts  of  the  government; 
such  was  the  United  States  under  the 
articles  of  confederation;  (h)  federal 
governments,  those  in  which  a  coer- 
cive power  to  union  is  vested  in  the 
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government,  such  is  the  United 
States  under  the  constitution. — 
Rights,  (a)  civil  rights,  as  liie, liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  along 
the  line  of  non-interference  with 
others;  (b)  political  rights,  as  fran- 
chise and  office  holding. — Constitu- 
tions, (a)  the  unwritten;  (b)  the 
written. — Modes  of  improving  gov- 
ernments, (a)  evolution;  (b)  revo- 
lution. (See  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. ) 

Self -review: — 1.  What  is  political 
science?  2.  Mention  the  two-fold 
offices  of  government.  3.  Show 
that  man  did  not  originate  society. 
4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a 
civil  and  a  political  right?  5.  Name 
two  methods  of  improving  govern- 
ments and  give  illustrations  of  each. 
Ref. ,  "The  American  Government" 
by  Hinsdale;  introduction. 

The  making  of  the  American   Gov- 
ernment. 

Lecture  2. 
the  thirteen  english  colonies 

PLANTED. 

Subdivisions. — The  right  of  dis- 
covery, (a)  ideas  embraced  in  the 
right  of  discovery;  (b)  early  Euro- 
pean possessions;  (c)  important  fact. 
— The  first  division  of  North  Ameri- 
ca.— The  London  and  Plymouth 
companies.  —  Colonies  planted  by 
companies.  —  Colonies  planted  by 
proprietors.  — Voluntary  colonies.  — 
The  agency  of  the  home  government, 
(a)  grants  of  land;  (b)  grants  of 
commercial  privileges;  (c)  grants  of 
civil  rights  and  political  powers. — 
Classes  of  Colonists. — The  controlling 
idea  of  the  English  colonists. — Guar- 
antee of  the  rights  of  Englishmen. — 
The  Southern  colonies,  (a)  Virginia; 
(6)  Maryland;  (c)  the  Carolinas;  (d) 
Georgia. — The  Northern  colonies, 
(a)  Plymouth  company;  (b)  Ply- 
mouth; (r)  the  Plymouth  compact; 
(d)  Massachusetts;  (e)  Connecticut; 
(/)  Rhode  Island;  (g)  New  Hamp- 
shire.— The     Middle     colonies,    (a) 


New  York;  (b)  New  Jersey;  (c) 
Pennsylvania;  (d)  Delaware.  Ref., 
"The  American  Government,"  by 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  pp.  22-32. 

Self-review: — 1.  What  ideas  are 
embraced  in  the  expression  "Right 
of  Discoverv?"  2.  What  three 
things  limited  the  agency  of  the 
home  government?  3.  State  the 
general  idea  of  the  Spanish  and  the 
French  colonists.  4.  What  was  the 
controlling  idea  of  the  English  colon- 
ists? 5.  Write  the  original  thirteen 
colonies  in  their  three  groups. 

Lecture  3. 
how  the  colonies  were  gov- 
ERNED. 

Subdivisions: — The  three  classes 
of  colonial  governments;  (a)  char- 
ter, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island;  (b)  proprietary,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware  and  Maryland; 
(e)  the  royal  or  provincial,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Car- 
olina, and  Georgia. — The  English 
element  predominating  in  all  the 
colonial  governments;  (a)  as  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  colonists  or 
the  predominating  part  of  them  be- 
ing English;  (b)  required  subordi- 
nation of  colonial  laws  to  the  laws  of 
England.  — Rights  of  the  colonists; 
(a)  political  rights;  (b)  civil  rights; 
(V)  religious  rights. —  Unsuccessful 
experiments  in  colonial  government; 
(a)  the  local  council  at  Virginia;  (b) 
the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
democracy;  (c)  the  commercial  credit 
system  of  Virginia;  (d)  the  benevo- 
lent system  of  Georgia,  all  failed  in 
consequence  of  not  being  in  keeping 
with  the  political  habit  of  the  age. — 
Duality  of  the  colonial  governments; 
(a)  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment; (b)  the  right,  or  reserved 
prerogative  of  the  king  to  extend  his 
authority  over  the  colonies. — Gradu- 
al growth  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ments.— Comparison  of  the  colonies 
with  those  of  France  and  Spain;  (a) 
the  independent   spirit  of  the   Eng- 
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lish    colonists;     (b)    the    dependent  government.      2.    Mention   the   tliir- 

spirit    of    the    Spanish   and    French  teen  original   colonies  and  give   the 

colonists. — The  slave  question;   (a)  form  of  government   predominating 

the  colonial  sentiment  against  slavery  in  each.   3.  In  what  respects  were  the 

as    evinced    by    the    many   statutes  colonial  governments  subordinate  to 

found    on    their  books   for   limiting  the  English  government?     4.    What 

and  prohibiting  the  slave  trade;   (b)  was    the   relation   of  a   colonial  pro- 

the   support  given  to   slave  trading  prietor  to  the  king  and  to  the  colon- 

both  by  British  traders  and  the  Eng-  ists?     5.   What  special  political  spirits 

lish  government.  not  found  in  the  French  and  Spanish 

Self -review: — I.      Name  and   ex-  colonies,    characterized    the    English 

plain    the    three    forms    of    colonial  colonists? 


CHRIST  AND  THE  POOR. 

Have  you  heard  the  legend  told 
Of  the  monk  in  convent  old, 

Who  at  quiet  even-tide, 
As  he  bent  in  silent  bliss, 
Tear-stained,  golden  cross  to  kiss, 

Saw  the  Savior  by  his  side? 

In  his  cold  and  narrow  cell 
Streamed  the  light  ineffable. 

As  the  vision  brighter  grew! 
Haloed  brow  and  smiling  face, 
Arms  held  forth  to  him  embrace, 

'Twas  the  Son  of  God,  he  knew. 

Hark!  that  moment  pealed  the  bell — 
Could  he  longer  raptured  dwell 

On  the  sight  that  moved  his  soul? 
"No!"  the  good  monk  softly  said; 
"I  must  feed  the  poor  instead, 

They  are  waiting  for  their  dole." 

But  one  sparkling  tear-drop  fell 
As  he  left  his  quiet  cell; 

For  the  touch  of  Christ  he  yearned! 
In  the  light  of  setting  sun. 
All  his  humble  duty  done, 

Blessed  and  glad,  he  then  returned. 

Lo!  with  added  glory  smiled 
He  the  holy,  undefiled, 

Who  had  lingered  fondly  there; 
Then  were  sweeter  odors  shed 
Round  the  old  monk's  silvered  head, 

From  his  lips  sprang  fervent  prayer. 

And  the  Master  gently  said, 
"Hadst  thou  staid  I  must  have  fled," 

And  He  touched  him  with  His  palm: 
While  outside,  the  parting  throng 
He  had  fed,  burst  into  song, 

And  one  star  rose  white  and  calm. 

George  D.  Griffith. 


A    REMARKABLE    COMPOSITION. 


In  many  settlements  of  southern 
Utah  a  striking  melody  is  used  to  the 
hymn!  "O  My  Father,  Thou  That 
Dwellest,"  etc.  The  origin  of  this 
tune  is  given  as  follows  by  Brother 
Thomas  Durham,  of  Parowan: 

"In  a  dream,  in  the  year  1880,  I 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  large  river 
which  was  running  toward  the  west. 
A  narrow  strip  of  land,  about  two 
rods  wide,  projected  down  the  river 
a  distance  of  about  ten  rods.  I  was 
looking,  in  my  dream,  for  some  of 
our  people  to  come  up  the  river,  and 
while  I  was  thus  engaged  I  heard  a 
rustling  noise  behind  me  in  the 
underbrush,  the  country  back  of  me 
to  the  east  being  heavily  timbered. 
As  I  turned  I  saw  a  young,  tall,  slim- 
built  Indian  coming  towards  me. 

"I  turned  around  again  facing  the 
river  and  saw  two  of  the  brethren 
whom  I  knew  who  stepped  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  where  was  floating 
an  Indian  blanket.  These  brethren 
stepped  on  the  blanket  and  an  Indian 
pony  came  from  under  it.  By  this 
time  the  young  Indian  had  come, 
and  he  took  the  pony  by  the  mane 
and  led  him  out  of  the  water.  I 
smiled  because  I  thought  this  was 
the  way  in  which  they  tamed  their 
ponies.  As  I  was  thus  pondering  he 
cast  a  rather  severe  look  towards  me, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  it  was  none  of 
my  business  what  he  was  doing. 
When  I  looked  again  in  the  direction 
of  the  brethren  who  had  stepped  on 
the  blanket  they  were  gone,  as  was 
also  the  young  Indian,  and  I  was 
again  left  alone. 

"I  turned  my  eyes  toward  the  east 
and  was  astonished  to  see  about  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  good-looking  Indians 
coming  in  my  direction.  They  passed 
onto  the  neck  of  land  near  which  I 
was  standing,  and  formed  a  circle. 
The  chief  stood  on  the  east  side  and 
beside  him  was  a  young,  fine-looking 
Indian  with  a  brass  horn  in  his  hand. 
The  chief  pointed  his  finger  at  him 
and  he  stepped  out  to  the  west  end 
of  the  land  near  the  water,  where  he 


played  a  tune,  and  then  came  back 
and  took  his  place  in  the  circle. 
Then  the  chief  pointed  to  another 
Indian  who  had  a  rifle  and  he  stepped 
to  the  same  place  and  fired  the  rifle, 
the  noise  of  which  awakened  me. 

"For  a  short  time  I  lay  and  won- 
dered if  I  had  not  better  arise  and  go 
to  the  organ  and  play  the  tune  which 
I  had  heard.  It  had  made  such  an 
impression  on  my  mind  that  I  felt 
confident  I  could  do  so,  and  was 
afraid  that  should  I  go  to  sleep  I 
might  forget  it.  While  thus  reflect- 
ing I  fell  asleep  and  heard  the  same 
tune  again  played,  but  did  not  see 
anything  or  anybody.  When  I 
I  again  awoke  I  arose,  dressed  myself, 
went  to  the  organ  and  played  the 
tune.  The  act  of  playing  over  a  tune 
always  makes  such  an  impression  up- 
on my  mind  that  I  never  forget  what 
I  once  play  in  this  manner.  I  after- 
wards arranged  the  tune  for  the 
choir  and  it  has  been  sung  in  many 
wards. 

"The  above  incident  is  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  blessing  given  me  under 
the  hands  of  Elder  C.  H.  Wheelock 
in  England  in  the  winter  of  1851. 
He  told  me  that  heavenly  messengers 
would  reveal  music  to  me  in  my 
sleep,  and  that  I  should  write  and 
sing  the  same  to  the  Saints.  I  have 
seen  this  promise  come  to  pass.  I 
have  five  or  six  other  tunes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  accompanying  this 
article  which  I  received  in  dreams. 
I  afterwards  wrote  them  out  and  we 
now  sing  them  in  our  meetings. 

"In  the  year  1884,  Elders  Daniel 
Tyler  and  C.  H.  Wheelock  were 
visiting  at  my  house.  Brother 
Wheelock  requested  me  to  sing  a 
verse  of  the  dream  tune,  which  I  did. 
Brother  Tyler  then  said  he  had  seen 
all  my  dream  and  more,  whereupon 
he  commenced  to  speak  in  tongues 
in  the  Nephite  language.  He  also 
gave  the  interpretation  of  my  dream. 
He  said  the  tune  I  had  heard  was  a 
song  of  lamentation  which  the  Neph- 
ites   sung  each  evening  at  sundown. 
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And  when  the  tune  was  ended  the 
chief  would  address  the  assembled 
throng'  and  condemn  them  for  their 
disobedience  towards  the  Prophet 
Mormon.  These  events,  as  he  in- 
formed me  in  his  remarks,  occurred 
just  previous  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Nephite  race  from  this  continent. 

"  Thomas  Dur/iam." 


It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  many  things  concerning  the 
ancient  people  who  dwelt  upon  this 
continent  will  be  revealed.  Not  only 
their  written  words,  but  their  melodies 
may  yet  rind  happy  acceptance 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  No 
doubt  many  of  their  productions 
were  most  excellent. 
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'The    Glory    of    God    is    Intelligence." 
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MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING 
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has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
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YOUNG    MKN 
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Full  Dress  Suits  in  Very  Latest  Cut,  $30  to  $75. 

Over  four  hundred  and  fifty  .Patterns  to  select  from.      Latest  Styles   now  in. 

WRITE     FOR    SAMPLES    AND    MEASURE     BLANKS. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PHNTS  CO. 

17a    S.    STATE    STREET,     SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


BARLOW  FERGUSON, 
JOHN  M.  CANNON, 

SkttarntgJ'ftt-gtanr, 

Constitution  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 

CMS.  M.  CANNON, 

DENTIST. 

Rooms  408  &  407  Constitution  Bldg., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


JOHN  CAPHCIH, 

FIRST-CLASS , 

MADE   TO   ORDER. 

Basement  I'tali  Mat.  Bank 
SALT   LAKE    CITV. 


^^ 


1340-1892. 


DANIEL  HARRINGTON, 

Constitution   building 

Opposite  Z.  C.  11.  I.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

SUPPORT  -  HOME  -  INDUSTRY. 

If  you  want  a  good  and  cheap  suit  of 

clothes,  or  have  any  old  clothes  thaf 

need  cleaning  or  repairing,  call  on 

JOHN    BERGEN,  THE  TAILOR, 

138  W.  South  Temple  St.,      Salt  Lake  City,'  Utah. 


.RA. 


\#f||    I  SHOULB  SUBSCRIBE  FOB  IKE 

T  WWCONTRIBUTOR 


JUMPING 

BEANS 


MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING 
SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  < 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  » 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and   is  the   best » 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWEJiTY-FIVE  CENTS.  A   BOTTLE. 


They  hop,  skip  jump,  slide,  turn 
somersaults  almost  incessantly 
from  August  to  May.  Wonderful 
product  of  a  Foreign  Tree.  Great- 
est curiosity  to  draw  crowds 
wherever  shown,  on  streets,  In  shop  window^ 
etc.  Just  imported.  Everybody  wants  one.  .Full 
history  of  Tree,  and  sample  Jumping  Beau  ii, 
Agents  or  Streetmen  !£5  cents,  postpaid.  3.  60c.; 
6„$1;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10.  Bush  order  and  be  first. 
Sell  quantities  to  your  merchants  for  window  aV. 
tractions,  and  then  sell  to  others.  Quick -Sales. 
Try  100.  Big  money.  AGENTS'  HERALD, 
No.  431  J.  B.,  Phlla..  Pa. 

<  *■ 

rrf  mti  iyri 


American  Biscuit  and  Mfg*  Co* 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


UTAH       CRACKER       I*  .A.  O  TO  XI.  "X*, 

"Manufacturers  of  *he  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

SALT    LAKE     CITY. 

«r-Sold  by  all  Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory,"®* 

HENRY    WALLACE.  Mannn«r. 
HSK 


YOUR  GROCER 


TO     GIVE     YOU 


*GOLD  BAND 


*> 


FliAVORlHG    EXTRACTS, 
BAKING    POWDER, 
and    SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  GO,. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Cor*  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

No  Finer  Goods  in  any  Market.  / 


/ 


m 


I 


)©    ^fti' 


HSSETS    OVER 


$46,000,000. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO*,  -Vgents,  salt  lake  city 

B.  F.  Grant,  Maruager.         H.  C.  Whitney,  Asst.  Manager. 
W.  S-  WARP.£N,  RESIDENT    SECRETARY,    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS. 


u/iih  Bim  Independent.    Forty  %«&  in  Utali  will  ilo  it 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

106  Wall  Sreet,  New  York. 


WORIiD'JS  PICWOKIflli  IiIJHK. 


Union  * 


SYSTEM, 

The   Through  Car  Line  to 

all  Points  North,  South, 

East  and  West. 


T 


HE  ONLY  LINE  Operat- 
ing Dining  Cars  fP  Through 
Pullman     Palace    Sleepers 

TO    CHICAGO    AND    SaINT    LoUIS 

Without  Change. 


City  Ticket  Office.    201  Main  St. 


S.  H.  H.  Clark 
Oliver  W.  M  nk 
E.Ellery  Anderson 
Fred'k  B.  Couderl 
Jobs  W.  Doune 

RECEIVERS 


D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen  I.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
E.DICKINSON,      E.L.LOMAX, 
General  Mgr.  G.P.&T.A. 


MellinsFood 
Children 


everywhere  are  the  best  advertisement  of  Mellill'S 
Food:  with  their  sound  bodies,  straight  limbs, 
bright  eyes,  plump  cheeks  and  fresh,  radiant  faces, 
the)  Lrre  the  highest  types  of  happy,  healthy  child- 
hood, atiJ.the  best  evidence  that  Mellin's  Food 
fulfills  every  requisite  of  a  food  for  infants. 


Our  Book  for  the 


iction  of  mothers  sent  free  on  application. 

T'OLIBER-GOODALE     CO., 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


t^******************************?*******?. 


WX-HUBBARD,  109  w.^gond  gouTH.gT 


Salt 

c, 


